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INTRODUCTION. 

Calci-'TTV was founded on August 24, 1.690, by Job 
Charnoek, die Honourable Coinjiany's Senior Agent in 
Bengal. His own terse and grapliie account of the his- 
torical event is preserved in the “ Chutanultc Diary and 
("on^ultalion.” 

"riic entry is as iollows: — "" August 2 lib, 1690. This 
day at Sankral ” la village on the west bank of the 
Hughli below' Sibpur) "'ordered (]a|)tain Brooke to come 
up with his \essel to (duitanulte, where wo arrived about 
noon, but found the piace in a deplorable condition, 
nothing being left for our [iresent aecoininodatiim, the 
rains falling day and night. Wc? are forced to betaki? 
ourselves to boats which, cmisidining llie season of the 
vear, is very unheallhv. Malik Barkhurdar ami the c:oun- 
Irv people, a! our leaving this place, burning down anil 
carrying away what ihev could.’’ 

It would be dillicull to imagine a more cheerless pros- 
|>ecl than that which greeted the [lioneers at their journey’s 
end. Just five weeks earlier they had bade farewell to the 
thriving and W'ell-or<lered English settlement at Fort St. 
^ieorge, Madras. (Governor Vale, and the colony' gener- 
ally', had given them a hearty seml-olf. On July loth 
they had been entertained at a sum[)luous banquet in the 
great dining hall, its walls resplendeiil with a line (*ollec* 
tioii of arms. In brilliant sunshiin' they had gone on 
board their vessels, while the guns on the ramparts 
thundered a parting salute in their honour. The con- 
trast between this leave-taking, and their arrival at Suta- 
iiuti was sliarj). To west swirled llie w ide, muddy waters 
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of the swollen river bearing along, amid other debris, the 
trunks of trees, the drowned careasses of animals, and the 
half-burnt spoils of funeral pyres. To cast rlretched 
sodden swamps, the three villages of “Sutaluli, Dikhal- 
kata and Covindpur,” and the eharred ruins of the poor 
mud and thatch shelters which tlie English factors had 
constructed for themselves, when ejected from their settle- 
ment at ilughli some four years earlier. Al);)vc this 
dismal scene lowered a sky heavy as ieul. Nor was \ho 
political uutlook any more promising. Here, loo, storm 
clouds obscurcil the horizfui. 

J'Viction with llic Bengal authorities h ul forced 
Chnrnock to abandonHhe norlhern faclorics, and withdraw 
to Fori St. (Icorjc, Mialras, where he ai rivcd on M.irch 
27, i.5o'd. Witli liim were Ills entire rnilit..ry and civil 
staffs. There all remained anti) July of t!ie following 
year. On the strength of a few li ilf-Iie n led atlvarices 
from the l\awi:b c-f Bengal, (>{iarnc(‘k d. (tided to jcliirn 
to the banks of the Ihn.ddi. Hds rdioice of a site for the 
new' selthtmcnl fell upon the little town of Siil nuti, a 
cotton ccnljc much frccuiente I by Ir alci:... He wa.^ 
famili r with the vicinity, li.Jvirig slaved llaere in Decem- 
ber. and again in Se{)lember of the following yeai. 

rsieighl^oiiring village'; were Calcutta ; nd Covindpur, 
to south, where Fort William now slanas. 

His aclion in sellling at Sutaiuili, or Ciuilanulle, was 
a boll! one. He had >icilher aiilliority from the Nawab 
of Bengal, nor the sanction of the Del hi Emperor. Tlie 
latter was seriously incensed against the English, owing 
to a recent attempt, on the part of Brili'^h agen’s at 
Bombay end Snrat, to sidwt'iule the (x>mp '.ny’s r;de at 
sea for that of the Great Moghul. Matters were brought 
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to a climax by the merchants seizing certain vessels 
belonging to the imperial navy, and taking them by 
force to Bombay, in 1689. At this Aurangzcb command- 
ed his Ocet to attack the island. Bombay was occupied, 
with the exception of the Castle, which held out stubborn- 
ly. 'I'hc siege was not raised until a suitable apology 
had been tendered to the Emperor, who exacted a lieavy 
fine, insisted on the dismissal of Governor Child, and 
required the Company’s representatives to abandon 
ambitious projects and return to their avowed position 
of simple traders. IVom every point of view Charnock 
could not have chosen a more unfavourable combi nation 
of circumstances under which to found the great city 
destined to become the capital of India. 

The horizon was stjll overcast when, on January 10, 
1692, job Charnock died. He was laid to rest in the 
burial ground now sanctified by the presen(;c of St. John's 
Church, but then a dreary open space surrounded by a 
ditch, and frequently subjected to the depredations of 
hogs and similar unwelcome intruders. Tradition avers 
lliat he sleeps beside his dearly loved wife, the beautiful 
Hindu widow, whom he so romantically and dramatically 
rcscu(ivl from tiie (liimcs of suttee. Be tlial as it may, his 
son-in-law, Charles Eyre, indented on Fort St. George 
for gneiss, from the famous Pallavararn quarries, 14 miles 
to south-west of Madras, wherewith he constructed the 
heavy and curious mausoleum which still marks the 
resting place of the father of Calcutta. 

At the lime of Charnock’s death affairs at the new 
settlement were in utmost disorder. Not until the arrival 
of Sir John Goldsborough, in September, 1693, 
was there any attempt at organisation. This trusty 
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Commander or, to give him his sonorous official titles of 
Commissary General and Admiral of the Fleet and Chief 
Governor of the Right Hon’ble East India Company’s 
affairs, marked out a site for the proposed factory, and 
traced the line for the mud walls which were to enclose 
it. This accomplished, he too was carried to the 
graveyard wherein Charnock had so recently preceded 
him. Not until 1716 was the first Fort William com- 
pleted. From its capture in 1756, by Siraj-ud-Daulah, 
and the tragedy of the Black Hole enacted within its walls, 
dates the foundation of Calcutta’s rise to fortune. 
Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive took terrible ven- 
geance. After the battle of Plassey, fought on June 
23, 1757, the once powerful Nawabs of Bengal became 
mere puppets dependent upon the pleasure of the Gover- 
nor of Fort William. 

Thereafter the scene expanded. From traders the 
factors rose to be merchant princes and dictators. 
They made and unmade kings. Calcutta reflected its 
masters’ changed circumstances. Splendid mansions and 
luxurious garden houses rej)laced the mud and thatched 
hovels of early days. Painted and gilt palanquins, 
coaches ami magnifi^-cntly'^ caparisoned elephants 
enlivened the roadways. The State barges of Governors 
made a brave show on the river, gorgeously lacquered 
in brilliant colours and gilt, their figureheads represent- 
ing elephants, with Risks of solid silver, gill eagles and 
tigers, and their rowers clad in scarlet and gold. 

Towards the close of the 18th century the history of 
the city strikes a more personal note. Various names 
staifd out prominently. Each conjures up a definite 
series of mental pictures. Over all lowers the stern. 
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strong figure ol Wurren Hasliiigs. Superman though he 
was, he was not above human frailly. He could love ami 
he could hale. He proved the first by his romantic attach- 
ment for Madame Imliolf, and his life-long devotion, 
when a German divorce, mysteriously obtained, paved 
the way to lawful union. That he could hate was learnt 
by Francis long before the Governor-General and his 
Fourth of Council fought the historical duel at Alipore, 
Brief though his connection with Calcutta, Sir Philip 
Francis, the anonymous author of the celebrated 
Letters of Junius,” left his mark for all time upon the 
city. His illicit love affair with Madame Grand, the 
fifleeu-year-old bride of one of the Company’s junior 
writers, eventually raised that beautiful but obscure 
young person to th • dizzy height of a princess, as wife 
of the great Talleyrand. Other prominent figures are 
those of Sir Elijah Inipey, first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and his three fellow-judges for ever 
famous in connection with the trial of Nuncomar, the 
wealthy and powerful Brahmin, whom they condemned 
to be hanged. 

Gradually these vivid scenes faded into the more 
prosaic J9lh century. Old landmarks disappeared, 
removed by a generation imbued with a spirit of progress, 
and desirous of forgetting all that was unpleasant in 
connection wdtii the past, h'orlunately Calcutta was 
favoured in its chroniclers, from tlial mucli-travcllcd 
sea-captain, Alex aider Hamilton, downwards. His pen 
pictures are graphic and unvarnished. No glamour of 
romance softens hard, unlovely facts, or insanitary con- 
ditions, nor is his cslimalc of his fellow-countrymen in 
the East unduly high. Surgeon Ives draws battle scenes 
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and their dread loll, their heroism and their pathos. 
The 18lh century is depicted in lively vein by several 
lady writers, notably Mrs. Kay, Mrs. Kinderslcy and Miss 
Sophia Goldbourne. The affected style of the last named 
brings the artificiality of the period, and its quasi 
Oriental, quasi Fairopean atmosphere, vividly before the 
reader. That cpocli engendered those Nabobs who 
formed such a characteristic feature of English society 
under the later (ieorges. With their rapidly acquired 
wealth they purchasetl titles, landed estates and rotten 
boroughs, which last procured their entry into Parlia- 
ment and either their ow'ii, or their sons’ elevation to the 
peerage. Their idiosyncrasies provided a favourite bull 
for the wits and caricaturists of the day. 

The early 10th century witnessed the passing of these 
picturesque and pompous personages. Their names 
lingered in official records and in the writings of their 
contemporaries, but the Indian scenes, wherewith they 
had been associated, were fast being lost sight of. But 
for the efforts of such scholars as Archdeacon Hyde, the 
many erudite contributors to the “ Journal of the Asiatic 
Society,” Doctor Bustced, Mr. Cotton, Mr. C. R. Wilson 
and others, this would inevitably have been the case. To 
such enthusiasts as these the toilsome task of searching 
through hand-written records, diaries, registers, old 
correspondence and similar mines of information has 
clearly been a labour^of love. 

A great recrudescence of interest in historical matters 
occurred under I.ord Curzon of Kedleston. To me the 
past is sacred,” was the characteristic sentiment he uttered 
when unveiling his gift to Calcutta, the famous white 
marble replica of the monument erected by Governor 
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liolwell over the bodies of those who had suffered in 
the Black Hole. Furthermore, Lord Curzon caused mural 
tablets to be aBixed to buildings of historical significance 
or on those occupying notable sites. He ascertained the 
actual position and dimensions of old Fort William, 
which stood on the river bank immediately west of 
Dalhousie Square, and caused the outline to be traced 
in brass upon the pavement, wherever the ground was 
not covered by later edifices. Most laudable achieve- 
ment of all, he rescued the site of the Black Hole from 
oblivion, paved it with black marble and safeguarded it 
by a railing. In so doing he has merited the gratitude of 
past, present and future generations. 

My object in wriJng a guide to Calcutta is the modest 
one of enabling the passing traveller to understand 
something of the great city, which has played so leading 
a part in moulding the destinies of British India. Its 
strenuous and remarkable history is e[)itomised in its 
motto : “ Per ardua slabilis esto.” 


H. A. NEWKLl. 

Lieut.-Colonel. 

Indian Army. 


Calcutta, 




CALCUTTA. 

“ Per Anlua StabUis Esto, 

Whatever the future may hold for Calcutta the great 
city will always occuj)y a unique position in history as 
the first capital of the British Indian Empire. Raised 
to imperial rank by Queen Victoria, it was alike the 
headcjuarters of the premier Viceroy, Lord Canning, and 
thi seat of the earliest Governor-General, Warren 
Hastings. The last named was a remarkable man. He 
assumed control of affairs in Bengal at a particularly 
critical period. When he had held offu'C for two years 
the momentous changes ordered by Parliament, in the 
Honourable Company’s administration, came into effect. 
The same avt which promoted Warren Hastings 
(jOvernor-Cieneral. on August 1, 1771, elevated Calcutta to 
be the capital of the Honourable Company’s possessions. 
This was the first iu'^lam^e of national interference, in the 
(Company’s sphere of influence, since the Society of London 
Merchants Trading to the East Indies had been granted 
their original charter signed by Queen Elizabeth on the 
last day of the 16Ui century. From lluil dale until 
1771* the (]ouii of Directors had been a law unto them- 
selves. Occasionally they had received assistance from 
the King’s fle(M, or the Royal army, but they had never 
been diclaied to. I inally their powers were taken 
from them by Queen Victoria, in IMoo. Simultaneously 
Cahajtla replaced Delhi as the capital of India. 

The foundations of British India w'ere laid at three 
different limes and places, nmnely at Madras, in 1640,. 
Boml>ay, in 166,"). and. lastly, at ( •dciilta, in 1600. I he 
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two first command the sea-coast. The third lies on the 
left bank of a branch of the Ganges, the sacred river of 
the Hindus, and the great commercial waterway of Bengal 
from time immemorial, down to the present day. This 
particular stretch of the holy stream has come to be 
designated the Hughli by Europeans. It is so called 
after the once wealthy and famous town of that name 
situated in north latitude 22 deg. 55 min. and east 
longitude 88 deg. 24 min., on the right bank of the river, 
about 26 miles above Calcutta. 

When the Portuguese settled at Hughli, in the latter 
half of the 16th century, it was a village of small 
importance, surrounded by marsh-lands thickly grown 
wdlh hogla (typha elephanlina) , a tall reed commonly 
termed elephant grass. From these hogla, or reeds, it 
derives its name. At that dale the two chief commercial 
ports of Bengal were Chittagong, in the Bay, and Satgaon 
on the river, near Hughli. Portuguese writers of the 
period refer to the first as l^orte Grande and to the 
second as Porte Picjueno, otherwise the Great and Little 
Harbours. 

No sooner were they established at Hughli than the 
Portuguese began to erect a fort overlooking the Ganges. 
They converted their stronghold into an island by means 
of a wide and deep moat, which connected with the river 
and completely enclosed it on the other three sides. 
Trade speedily aba^idoned the former busy mart, at 
Satgaon, in favour of Hughli, which grew in population 
and wealth. Unforlunalely the Portuguese pursued the 
same policy here as in their other settlements in India. 
Thi^ ultimately led to their downfall. They encouraged 
their troops, and others, to intermarry with country 



women, but absolutely barred the children of such unions 
from official employment. Practically the same rule 
obtained with regard to the offspring, born in India, of 
Portuguese parents. These might fill none but minor 
posts under Government and were not eligible for pro- 
motion. The result of this unnatural state of affairs was 
to create an ever-increasing number of outlaws, who 
banded themselves together as pirates and brigands, and 
inaugurated a reign of terror. Their mischievous acti- 
vities in Bengal led the Moghul Emperor, Jahan, to com- 
mand Kasim Khan, Governor of the province, to extirpate 
the Portuguese, and seize Hughli. This was promptly 
done. The siege began in June 1632, and lasted until 
September. Tlltimately the fort was carried after a des- 
])erate defence. Thu garrison expected no mercy. In 
vain they tried to escape by the river. J'heir vessels 
were sunk or grounded, and the survivors carried 
captive to Agra. 

Jahan celebrated his conquest by making Hughli the 
imperial port, accordingly a faujdar, or military com- 
mander, was appointed to it, and it became the most 
important mart on the Ganges. The Dutch solicited and 
obtained the Emperor’s sanction to establish a factory 
there. The English promptly followed their example. 
A romantic story is told to account for the latter acquir- 
ing the necessary firman, or grant. The tale runs that 
Shah Jahan’s favourite daughter, the beautiful and famous 
Jahanara Begum, fell ill. Her life was despaired of when 
Gabriel Boughton, an English Surgeon in the Honourable 
Company’s service, was summoned by the distracted 
Emperor, and effected a cure. In gratitude for this per- 
mission was accorded the English to settle at Hughli* 
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At lirsl the Dutch and British factories were side by 
side. Ihe former was washed away by the river, and 
was rebuilt, as Fort Gustavus, lower down, at Chinsura, 
in 1656. Such Portuguese as returned to Hughli collect- 
ed at Bandel, thenceforward best known as a missionary 
quarter. 

Although the power of the Portuguese was broken in 
Bengal, and their prestige and wealth vanished, their 
language long continued to be the lingua franca of the 
various European settlements, l^roof of this is afforded 
by a clause in the fresh charter granted to the English 
Company in 1698. This expressly stipulated that a 
minister of the Gospel was to be maintained at each of 
the Company’s stalions, who must, within twelve months 
of arrival, l)e proficient in Portuguese. Kit^rnander, the 
Swedish evangelist, who founded the well-known Mission 
Church in (^ah'ulla late in the 18th century, came to 
Bfuigal, at (div^e's invitation, to work as a missionary 
among the Portuguese. He habitually preached in that 
tongue, a few words of which are still used in common 
parlance, Tiotal)ly caste, topee, ayah and alrnirah. Persian 
was the Slate language and Avas employed in official and 
legal documents, much as I^atin was in Europe. 

About 1680 the French opened a fac^tory close to 
Hughli, at Chandernagore. Monsieur Deslandes was the 
agcjiil in charge. He was son-in-law to Francis Martin, 
who, in 1671, foundejl Pondicherry, the famous French 
capital to south of Madras. When Pondicherry was 
captured by the Dutch, in 1698, Francis Martin was 
allowed to withdraw with his family to Chandernagore. 
There he remained until the rcsloralion of the lost 
territory, in 1697, enabled him to return to the 
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Coromandel Coast as Covernor-Ccneral of French India, 
with headquarters at Pondicherry. 

In 1755 the Danes purchased Serampore, near llughli, 
from Ali Verdi Khan, Nawab of Bengal. Here they 
hoisted the national flag on arrival and proceeded to 
name their colony Frederiksnagore, after Frederick V, 
King of Denmark. 

All three European scUlcmcnts lay on the west bank 
of the river. Tradition asserts that the Hiighli once 
constituted the main channel through which the sacred 
Ganges flowed into the Bay of Bengal, about a hundred 
miles below (Calcutta. In those far-ofl* ages it was a 
mighty flood. Its swift tidal waters laved the stone 
steps of Kalighat, (dose to the shrine of that ])owerful 
goddess, the patron deity of the city, which derives its 
name from her. Now the once broad river has con- 
tracted to the narrow limits of a sluggish and very 
muddy channel, commonly known as Tolly’s Nallah, but 
.still sacred to the pious, who speak of it with profound 
veneration as the Adi-Ganga. Centuries have elapsed since 
the main stream of the Ganges deserted this part of 
its delta, to make its way to the sea through the Hurrin- 
galla and the Megiia. 

Unlike (';ther Kurop('.an .settlements, Calculla li(}s on the 
east bank of the river, in latitude 22d('g. 53 min. north and 
longitude oB d(V!:. 23 min. east. Between Chilpore, in the 
north, and Kidderpore, to south, it strelc^hes some 4]A 
miles along the waterside, here crowded with ghats, 
or landing-stages, wharves and shipping generally. 
From a di.stance the course of the river may be traced 
by the smoke-coloured haze which hangs above it, a 
striking proof of the activity of the manv steamers 
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which ply up and down, and of the ceaseless labour 
of the great mills, the tall factory chimneys of which 
dominate the flat landscape. The breadth of the river 
varies considerably. At Armenian Ghat it measures 
about 600 yards across. In other places it is almost a 
mile wide. 

The city occupies an area of some seven square miles, 
and can boast approximately 120 miles of roadway. 
It consists of a northern and a southern division, 
defined by Bow Bazar Street, which runs in a line from 
Circular Road to the river. The site is flat, averaging 
from 16 to 18 feet above sea level, and consists almost 
entirely of reclaimed swamp, originally similar to the 
marsh-lands of the outer Sunderbans to-day. As a matter 
of fact the ground upon which Calcutta stands is formed 
from alluvial deposits of the Gartgetic delta. As such 
it was liable to periodical inundations, and constant 
encroachment by the river. Severe earthquake shocks 
arc also recorded. The district is subject to violent 
cyclones, which sweep up from the Nicobars and 
Andaman Islands far down in the Bay of Bengal. May, 
June, October and November are the months in which 
hurricanes usually occur. Calcutta boasts three seasons, 
namely the cold, from November to February, the hot, 
from March until June, and the wet. The last' is 
unhealthy, especially towards its close. 

Digging operations,lin connection with the city’s many 
tanks and the foundations for buildings, prove the soil 
to consist of alternate layers of clay and sand to a 
depth of 40 feet, beyond which is quicksancb At 20 
feet a subterranean band of vegetable matter seems to 
indicate an old land surface, in which case it must have 
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been below actual sea level. Ten feet further down 
the stumps of sundri trees have been struck, a variety 
of timber characterised by the red colouring of the wood. 
Sundri trees still grow plentifully in the Sunderbans, 
whence immense quantities of logs are exported for 
fuel. This leads certain authorities to believe that the 
district derives its name from these trees. 

THE THREE VILLAGES. 

In the heyday of Portuguese prosperity in Bengal 
their great galliasses could easily come up the river as 
far as Adi-Ganga, now the muddy canal known as Telly’s 
Nallah. They anchored at Carden Reach. On the 
opposite bank the advent of their merchant fleet annually 
caused a large village of lhalched houses and a bazar 
to spring into being. This was the mysterious town of 
Beter, alluded to by writers of the period, who describe 
how it flourished while the fleet awaited the return of 
its boats laden with (!argo from Salgaon and Hughli. 
No sooner had the last vessel weighed anchor than the 
village disappeared, as though by enchantment, to spring 
up as suddenly with the return of the ships in the follow- 
ing year. 

At that period SuLanuli, or Chultanuttee as the English 
settlers called it, was a thriving cotton mart, ,as is 
betokened by its name, a combination of sula, thread, and 
nut, a hank, it lay on the east bank of the river, and 
was frequented bv European merchants, who fore- 
gathered under a great pipal tree at a spot known to 
history as the famous Baithakhana, or sitting-place. 
Here Job Charnock is reported to have sat and evolved 
his plans for an English settlement, in the congenial 
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companionship of his hookah. The celebraletl tree 
stood where the thoroughfare now known as Bow Bazar 
Street joins Lower Circular Roatl, near Sealdah. Various 
old writers allude to it: — “‘ The Boitak Khana where the 
merchants met to depart in bodies from Calculla to 
protect each other from robberies in liie neighbouring 
jungles, and where they dispersed, when arrived at 
Calcutta, with merchandise for the factory.” Finally 
the time honoured landmark disaj)peared in 1820. The 
old tree blocked the new road then in course of con- 
struction, and was doomed. An apf)eal was made to 
Lord Hastings to intervene on its herbal f. He did so 
but loo late. It had alrcaily been fellcfl. 

To south of Sulanuli hat. or cotton-bale market, wa*^ 
Calcutta, a village which lay rather bac k from the river. 
It was traversed by the ancient pilgrim path to tlic 
shrine of Kali, dread goddess of blood sacrifice, the 
origin of whose temple is lost in the mists of time. 
Further south still, on the bank of the Hughli, lay 
(hnindpiir. It was the most recent of the three townlets. 
Iiaving been founded towards the cIom^ f)f the ]6lh 
century, as a result of the silting up of the river before 
Satgaon. When boats could no longer approach tlie 
once busy port-town, the majf)rity of its merchants 
migrated to the vicinity of the prosperous Portuguese 
settlement of Hughli. Four families of Bysacks and 
one of Sells ])referre(\ to establish themselves on the 
east bank of the river, slightly above the Adi-Ganga. 
After clearing the jungle they erected houses, a bazar and 
a shrine to their deity. Govindji. Other settlers of note 
were »he Sil family, better known by the title of Mulk, or 
Mullick, conferred upon them by the Muhampiadan 
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Lmperor. Here they remained until Govindpur was 
selected as site for the second Fort William, in 1757. 
I pon this decision becoming known Joyram Miillick 
removed to Pathuriaghatta. His descendants now 
occupy the celebrated Marble Palace. Cliorebagan. 

To landward of (iovindpur stretched swamp and a 
tigcr-inlested jungle, the resort oi robbers as well as 
of wild animals. This is now the open grass-planted 
space known as the Maidan. 

JOB CHARNOCK. 

Job Gharnock has been described as ‘‘ The first (‘on- 
spicuous Englishman on this side of the world.” He 
came to India about 16.55. In 1685 he succeeded Beard, 
a feeble old man, as Agent of the Company’s factory 
at Hughli. It was a troubled heritage. Not only were 
the English merchants on bad terms with the local 
faujdar, but their trade was seriously menaced by the 
activities of interlopers, who carried on a flourishing 
business in defiance of the Company's monopoly. 
Among them one of the most daring and successful was 
Thomas Pitt, destined, by a curious freak of fortune, 
to become Governor of Fort St. George, Madras, and 
an energetic supporter of the Company in their war 
against interlopers. He is best known to posterity as 
grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, and owner of the 
v/onderful Regent diamond, from the Golconda mines, 
purchased for the French crown jewels by the Uuc 
d’Orleans during his term as Regent. 

At the lime of Beard's death Charnock was Chief 
at Cassimbazar, the ('.ompanv's factory near Murshidabad. 
llis failure to satisfy a claim of Rs. 45,000. preferred 
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by some Indian merchants, led to the English settlement 
being surrounded by the Nawab’s troops. Finally 
Charnock made his escape and arrived at Hughli, in 
April, 1686. Here instruction awaited him from the 
Court of Directors in London, to the effect that they 
were bent upon dealing a resolute blow at interlopers, 
by a military demonstration destined to impress the 
Moghul authorities guilty of befriending them. To this 
end they were despatching a fleet of six warships and 
three frigates, carrying six military companies. 
Nicholson was in command of the expedition. His 
instructions were to embark all the Company’s oHicers 
then in Bengal. This done he was to send an ultimatum 
to the Nawab and proceed to waylay and seize Moghul 
vessels. Chittagong was to he stormed and Charnock 
placed in possession as Governor. 

Very shortly the “Rochester” and a frigate arrived 
bringing a hundred and eight soldiers. This force, 
supplemented by a small detachment from Madras, 
brought the strength of the English garrison at Hughli 
up to four hundred fightimr men. On learning of these 
military preparations the Nawab of Bengal despatched 
300 horse and 4,000 foot to protect the town. A batferv 
of eleven guns was erected so as to command the Fmglish 
shipping in Hughli Hole, the term applied to the deep 
water in front of the factory. On October 28lh three 
English soldiers wenl^into the bazar to purchase pro- 
visions. They were seized and taken before the faujdar. 
The English attempted to effect a rescue and the 
fighting became general. Meanwhile their war vessels 
“kept firing and battering the town most part of the 
night and next day, and making frei^ncnt sallies 
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on shore, burning and plundering,” Abdul Ghani, 
the faujdar, applied to the Dutch, through whose 
good offices an armistice was efTecled. While negotia- 
tions were still in progress the Zemindar of Hijili 
invited Charnock to come and found a factory 
in his territory. 

On December 20, 1686, the Englisli withdrew from 
Hughli and dropped down stream to Sutanuli. The 
Nawab continued hostile. They retaliated by sacking 
and burning Balasore, whereafter they fortified them- 
selves on the island of Hijili. A treaty was concluded 
in June. After handing over the fort the merchants 
first proceeded to Ulubaria and thence to Little Tanna. 
September of 1687 found them at Sutanuti. Here 
Charnock and his Cou mil remained for a year, until 
the arrival of Captain Heath, in 1688. He had been 
sent out by the Court of Directors to remove the English 
and capture Chittagong. On November 8th he sacked 
Balasore and proceedeil to Chittagong, where, however, 
he effected nothing. From first to last his conduct of 
the campaign was marked by a series of blunders. It 
terminated by the English withdrawing to Fort St. 
George. Madras. 


THE RETURN. 

At this period the affairs of the Company had reached 
a critical pass. On the west coast their merchants at 
Bombay and Surat ha<l incurred tlie bitter enmity of 
Aurangzib. the aged but still active Emperor of Delhi, 
by attempting to render his sea-power subservient to 
theirs. In 1690 Ibrahim Khan was appointed Nawab of 
Bengal. Encouraged by the fact that his policy would 
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probably follow other lines than those laid down by 
his predecessor in office, Job Charnock decided to return 
lo Sutanuli. Here he landed about noon on August 
21, 16^0. Tl was the height of the monsoon. The 
rain was coming down in torrents. Such poor houses 
as the merchants had formerly possessed had been burnt, 
on their withdrawal in 1688, by the inhabitants. This 
being the Cctse they had to shelter, as best they might, in 
their boats. Tradition asserts their landing-place lo 
have been above INimtollah, the burning ghat, to north, 
a?id between Beniatollah and Subha Bazar Hhats. Job 
(Charnock is said to have actually stepped ashore at the 
spot now covered by Mohunjo’s GhaJ. 

The venture was a rash one. Charnock was without 
authority from the Nawab. Kven should he succeed in 
procuring the necessary sanction from this quarter, it 
would require lo be ratified by an imperial firman from 
Delhi. Aurangzib, the emperor, was in no mood lo 
grant such. Despite these discourfiging circumstances the 
factory records were conscientiously and methodically 
kept. A Consultation, dated August 28, 1690, reads: — 
“ The Right Worshipful Agent Charnock, Francis Ellis 
and Jeremiah Peach ic resolved that such places be built 
as absolutely necessary, viz., a warehouse, dining room, 
a room lo sort cloth in, a cook room, and an apartment 
for the (Company’s servants. The Agent’s House, like- 
wise Mr. Peachie’s, lo be repaired, as also the Secretary’s 
Office.” All these edifices were to be of mud roofed 
with thatch. Tradition has it that the Cutcherry belong- 
ing to the local zemindar was purchased for the safe- 
keeping of the (Company’s books and documents generally. 
It occupied a site in what is now known as Dalhousic 
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Square, in close proximity to Lall Dighi, the so-called 
Red Tank. 

Captain Alexander Hamilton describes the founding 
of Calcutta in his usual vigorous fashion: — “The 
English settled there about the year 1690, after the 
Moghul had pardoned all the robberies and murders 
committed on his subjects. Mr. Job Charnock, being 
then the Company’s Agent in Bengal, had liberty 
to settle an emporium in any port on the river’s side 
below Hughli, and for the sake of a large shady tree 
chose that ])la(‘o, tliough he could not have chosen a 

more unhealthful spot on the whole river 

One year I was (here, and iherc was reckoned, in August, 
about 1,200 English, some military, some servants to 
the Company, some private merchants residing in the 
town and some seamen belonging to the shipping. 
Before the beginning of January there were 4S0 burials 
registered in the Clerk’s book of mortality. The Com- 
])any has a pretty good hospital in Calcutta, where many 
go to undergo the penance of pin sic, but few come out to 
give an account of its operations.” 

Wlien Hamilton wrote this the settlement had been 
established for about twenty years. As a matter of 
fact, in the early days referred to. the Moghul Emperor’s 
attitude towards the merchants was the reverse of for- 
giving. Charnock never lived to see any brightening 
of the political horizon. In a General letter, to the Court 
of Directors, dated IMay 25, 1691, the President and 
Council of Fort St. George, Madras, gave a gloomy 
account of affairs in Bengal They live in a wild, 
unsettled condition at Chultanultee, neither fortified 
houses nor godowns, only tents, huts and boats.” 
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Charnock died on January 10, 1692. He was laid 
to rest in the burial ground now within the precincts 
of St. John’s Church. His mausoleum, a strange double- 
storeyed edifice, attracts many visitors. Ellis succeeded 
him as Agent. In the following year Sir John Golds- 
borough proceeded to Bengal, vested with full authority 
from the Company to make such arrangements as he 
deemed exj)edient. Accordingly, on October 30, 1693, 
he reported : — “ When 1 arrived here I found the 
Agent and Council had been remiss in not marking 
out a place whereon to build a factory. Everyone built 
slragglingly where and how they pleased, even on the 
most properest place for a factory, therefore I thought 
lit to order the enclosing a piece of ground within a mud 
wall, whereon lo build, when we have a parwana for it.” 

The ardently desired permission was long in coming. 
Sir John Goldsborough removed Mr. Ellis and appointed 
Charles Eyre, son-in-law of Charnock, lo be Agent. 
Tills accomplished, I he worthy knight contracted a 
“putrid fever,” probably typhus, and died within a 
few weeks of his arrival in Bengal. 

September 21, 1691, was marked by a shipping 
catastrophe the memory of which is perpetuated by the 
James and Mary Shoal in the Ilughli. Here the “ Royal 
James and Mary ” foundered. She was bound for 
Sutanuli from Madras with a cargo of spice, pepper 
and redwood. Just two months later the thatched roof 
of the mud house \^icrein Charnock had resided, as 
Agent, caught on fire and the place was burnt. It was 
promptly rebuilt of brick. Being considered “ a con- 
siderable distance from the factory it was disposed of 
by outcry and fetched Rs. 575.” A Minute, of June 
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25, 1695, records a three days’ storm, which blew 
down many of the Company’s newly erected edifices, 
notably the “ I.odging rooms.” However, better things 
were in store. 

BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 

1696 was an aus])icious year for the various settle- 
ments on the banks of the great tidal river. Prior to 
that none but the Dutch, who were the favoured nation 
under Aurangzib, had been permitted to fortify. The 
outbreak of what is commonly called a Hindu rebellion, 
but which, in reality, originated in a personal quarrel 
between two neighbouring petty princes, led to fighting 
ill various parts of Bengal. Solihasinha, Raja of 
Cheluya, ventured to a’Jack the town of Hughli, but 
was driven off by Dutch guns. Aurangzib was infuriated 
at this general breach of the public peace. He recalled 
the Naw^ab, and sul)stiluled his imperial grandson, Sultan 
Azim-us-Shan, who proceeded to lake over control in 
Bengal, in 1697, 

Under pretext of defending their factory against the 
belligerent Raja, the English at Sulanuti hastily 
threw up their long-drfci red walls. Tliey even ventured 
to construct a couple of corner bastions on the landside, 
and applied to Fort St. George, Madras, for ten guns. 

The most important change wrought while the Prince 
was in Bengal was the transfer of the capital to Mur- 
shidabad, a distinction which that city continued to 
enjoy until Feredun Jah, the last Nawab-Nazim, abilicated 
upon the Honourable Company’s assurance of a sub- 
stantial pension for himself, and suitable provision for 
his descendants. 
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While busy upon their fortifications the English 
merchants had persistently endeavoured to rent the ad- 
jacent land from the local zemindars. Finding their 
efforts fruitless, they entered the following Minute on 
March 7, 1698: — “Agreed that we apply ourselves to 
the Prince to make what interest we can amongst his 
officers for three towns, viz., Chuttanullee, Decalcutta and 
Govindpur, the ground of which will be to that extent 
required by our Right Honourable Masters.” This deli- 
cate mission was entrusted to Mr. Walsh and Khwajah, 
or Coja, Sarhad, a wealthy Armenian merchant settled 
in Calcutta. On August 1st, the Agent and Council 
received three copies of the ardently desired nishan, 
or authority. Thereu[)on the zemindars were required 
to execute a formal bai namah, or deed of sale. This 
momentous document was couched in the following 
terms: — “ We, submissive to Islam, declare our names 
and descent to be Manohar Datt, son of Bas Deo .... 
Being in a state of legal capacity and in enjoyment of 
all the rights given by the law, we avow and declare 
upon this wise, that we conjointly have sold and made 
a true legal conveyance of the villages Dihi Kalkatah 
and Sutaluti within the jurisdiction of the pergannah 
Amirabad, and the village (iobindpiir under the 
jurisdiction of pergannahs Paegan and Kalkatah 
to the English Company, with rents, unculti- 
vated lands, ponds^ groves, rights over fishing 
and woodlands and dues from resident artisans, 
together with the lands appertaining thereto, bounded 
by the acirustomcd notorious and usual boundaries in 
exchange for the sum of Rs. 1,800, current coin of 
this time.” 
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It would 1)0 diflicull to overestimate the importance 
of this concession, and the increased prestige which 
accrued to the merchants therefrom. With a stroke 
of the pen their position was assured. Whereas they 
had been doubtful adventurers, they were now landed 
proprietors, confirmed in their rights by imperial warrant. 
Their newly acquired powers entitled them to collect 
rents from the ryals, or agriculturists, residing within the 
limits of the three townships, to deal as they deemed fit 
with waste lands and impose petty taxes, duties and fines. 

UNION JACK HOISTED. 

No sooner had they obtained possession than the 
Calcutta Council issued an order for the erection of 
landmarks, which were 'o clearly define the limits of 
the Company’s territory to north, south and east. These 
were to take the form of pyramids, and were to consist 
of bricks and mud, overlaid with chunam, a species of 
shell plaster. In 1699 the Court of Directors pronounced 
Bengal an independent Presidency. Charles F]yre, the 
Agent, was knighted in England and returned to 
Calcutta as its first President in 1700. He brought out 
instructions to proceed with building a fort, to be named 
after William 111, England’s Dutch King. A couple 
of years later word was received from London expressing 
surprise that no standard was flown at the new settle- 
ment, and desiring it to be done “ in the same manner 
as at our Fort St. George.” Accordingly the Union 
Jack was hoisted with due hojiours on October 6, 
1702. At that date the flag in question consisted of 
the red cross of St. George, on a white ground, 
i .‘^^^uperposed on the white saltire of St. Andrew on 
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blue. The red sallire of Ireland was not included 
until 1801. 


DEATH OF AURANGZIB. 

Despite the Company’s orders to erect a fort at 
Calcutta, the President and Council dared not proceed, 
excepting with the utmost caution, for fear of exciting 
the resentment of the Moghul authorities. Their chance 
came on the death of Aurangzib, in 1707. His three 
sons immediately began to dispute the succession. A 
scries of battles followed. The empire became the prey 
of anarchy and confusion as one warring party after 
another gained the ascendancy. The merchants availed 
themselves of the prevailing chaos to (umstruc*! two 
corner bastions on the river side of Fort William. By 
that time the united revenues of the three villages yielded 
Rs. 4,000 per annum. A hospital had been erected in 
close proximity to the burial-ground, and Rs. 2,000 
expended upon it. In 1710 considerable progress was 
made in clearing the jungle and planning a four-mile road 
to Salt Lake, a stretch of water and swamp to (?ast of the 
factory. 

Before long the river encroached to such an extent 
that the ganj, or market, of Govindpur was in danger of 
being swept away. To prevent this catastrophe the' 
embankment was strengthened by driving in a double row 
of piles for a distance of 850 feet, and making three 
flights of steps down to the water. 

MISSION TO THE MOGHUL COURT. 

In 1715 it was decided to despatch a mission to Delhi 
with gifts and a petition to the Emperor. The envoys 
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were instructed to protest against the exactions of the 
Nawab of Bengal, and to solicit an additional grant of 
thirty-eiglit villages, including Howrah, on the further 
bank of the river, where the Central Railway Station now 
stands. John Surman, a Senior Merchant, was in 
charge of the embassy. lie was accompanied by Edward 
Stephenson, a factor, the celebrated Surgeon, William 
Hamilton, and Khwajah Sirhad, an Armenian interpreter. 
When the four reac^hed Delhi the Emperor Ferrukhseiyar 
was on the eve of celebrating his nuptials with a Hindu 
j)rincess. The marriage could not take place owing 
to his having contracted a painful and dangerous com- 
plaint. Neverlheless the Ambassatlors were granted an 
audience and reported to Calcutta: — “We prepared 
for our first })resent, viz., 1001 gold mohurs, the table 
clock set with precious stones, the unicorn’s horn, the 
large piece of amber greese, the astoa chelumgie, the 
Manila work and the map of the world.” A later com- 
munication announced that Surgeon Hamilton had 
cured the Emperor by a successful operation, and 
added: — “As a reward the King was pleased to give 
him in public, viz., a vest, a culgee set with precious 
stones, two diamond rings, an elephant, a horse and 
5.01)0 rupees, besides onlering all his small insfrumenls 
to be made in gold, with gold buttons for his coal and 
waistcoat and brushes set with jewel.” iNolwithslanding 
these signal marks of imperial favour two years elapsed 
before the envoys finally received the coveted firman. 
Much of this delay was caused by the Emperor’s desire 
to retain Hamilton at Delhi, in order that he 
might benefit by his medical services. Finally the 
mission re«ichcd Calcutta. Here Surgeon Hamilton died, 
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on December 4, 1717, a few weeks after his successful 
return. His tombstone may still be seen in the grave- 
yard of St. John’s Church. It records the historical 
incident in English and Persian. 

EFFECTS OF THE FIRMAN. 

Although the terms of the firman were not fully 
carried out until many years later the results accruing 
from its possession were eminently satisfactory, and 
added alike to the political prestige and commercial 
advancement of the settlement. A good description of 
Calcutta at this epoch comes from the pen of Captain 
Alexander Hamilton, who visited the place in 1712: — 
“The Company’s colony contains in all about 10,000 
or 12,000 souls, and the revenues are pretty good and 
well paid. They rise from ground rents and consulage 
on all goods imported by British subjects, but all natives 

besides are free of taxes The town 

rises about the Fort like one about a baronial 
castle in mediaeval times, and was built without order, as 
the builders thought most convenient for their own 
affairs, everyone taking what ground best pleased him 
for gardening, so that, in most houses, you must pass 
through a garden into the house. The English built near ^ 

the riverside and the others within land 

About fifty yards from Fort William stands the Church, 
built by the pious cheirity of merchants residing there and 
the Christian benevolence of seafaring men. Ministers of 
the Gospel being subject to mortality very often your mer- 
chants are obliged to officiate, and have a salary of £50 per 
anryim, in addition to what the Company allows them, for 
their pains in reading prayers and a sermon on Sundays.” 
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In Hamilton’s clay Calcutta, in its European sense, was 
limited to the immediate neighbourhood of the Green, or 
Park, as Dalhousie Square was then termed. To west 
stood Fort William upon the river bank. What is now 
Strand Road lay deep under water. The Fort, or 
Factory contained the President’s house, barracks, 
Writers’ quarters, godowns, or storehouses, and chief 
public buildings with the exception of St. Ann’s Church, 
completed in 1709, the powder magazine and hospital, 
'rhe tw^o last were in close proximity to the burial ground. 
Clive Street was the popular residential quarter with 
married officials of the (Company, who alone were per- 
mitted separate establishments. Their houses were com- 
fortless. Swinging punkahs, or fans, did not come into 
vogue until the very end of the century. Ic^e was an un- 
known luxury. Glass was not available, hence the 
windows were protected by cane lattice-work. Drinking 
water was procured from the river and from Lall Dighi, 
the red tank in the centre of the Park, which reservoir 
existed prior to the advent of Job Charnock. In 1709 
the English deepened it, but apparently it was not an 
object of much solicitude, for, on May 12, 1755, Mr. 
Zachariah Holwdl, of Black Hole fame, then Eighth 
Member of Council and Zemindar, or Collector, of 
(Calcutta, requested permission to repair and enclose the 
“ great tank,” and prohibit the washing of horses and 
people therein, “ this practise making the water very offen- 
sive.” Between Koila Ghat and the Chandpal landing- 
stage was the mouth of a creek, navigable for quite large 
boats. It flowed along what is now Hastings Street, 
Government Place and across Bentinck Street, whence 
it swept south, then east, again following the northern 
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side of Dhurrumlollah via Creek Row. The last-named 
locality figures as Dinga Banga (wrecked boat) in 
old maps, from a tradition that a ship was blown 
ashore there during a cyclone and broken to pieces. 
The creek then pursued a northerly direction through 
Wellington Square, finally emptying itself into the Salt 
Lake at Balliaghatta. The theory has been advanced that 
Calcutta derives its name from this khal, or creek. 

Chilpore Road constituted the eastern boundary of 
the early settlement. The laml beyond was character- 
ised by swamps, pools, paddy fields, a few bustees, or 
mud villages with thatched roofs, and some scattered 
huts. To north of the Park a road ran from the 
eastern gate of Fort William to the Salt Lake. It was 
crossed by the ancient Indian highway traversed, from 
time immemorial, by pilgrims to the shrine of the 
goddess at Kalighat. This venerable path is now 
known as Chilpore Rofid, Cassimtollah (»ully, or 
Bentinck Street, and (^howringhee. The last thorough- 
fare is said to be so called in honour of Jingal 
Cir Chowringhee, a devout Saivilc. to whom is 
ascribed a peculiar sect, who worshipped at a small 
temple founded about the 13lh century, on the bank 
of Tolly’s Nallah, slightly above Zeerut Bridge. 

Appropriately enough the Police Court overlooks the 
site of the place of public execution. Here the 
gallows stood, in c(>mformity with time honoured 
custom, at the cross-roads. Near Middleton Street 
was the Honourable Company’s garden of which 
Hamilton wrote: — “ It furnishes the Governor’s 
table^with herbage and fruit and some fish ponds to serve 
his kitchen with good carp, calkops and mullet.” 
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The most northerly point of the (Company’s 
dominions was marked by Perrin’s Garden, so named 
from Captain Perrin, commander of a merchantman, 
who built a house there, in which he resided between 
1703 and 1707. Later on this btx!amc a fortified 
post. In the same way, the southerly limit was defined 
by Surman’s Garden. Edw'ard Surinan was chief of 
the mission to the Moghul Court in 1715. He erected 
a house for himself on, or near, the site of the present 
Commissariat godowns at Hastings, a locality 
familiarly known as Coolie Bazar. 

THE GOVERNMENT. 

The affairs of the settlement were controlled by a 
Council of nine. The Honourable the President 
ranked as First Member and received a salary of one 
hundred pounds per annum. The remaining eight were 
each paid forty pounds a year. In addition they were 
entitled to free board and lodging and a palanquin 
allowance of thirty rupees a month. All, without 
exception, engaged in private trade. The Worshipful 
the Second in Council was usually Chief of the factory 
at Kasim, or C.ossini bazar, near Murshidabad, the 18th 
century cajiital of Bengal. The Third Member acted 
as Accountant. The Fourth was in charge of the up- 
country factory at Dacca, one of the old capitals of 
the province. The Fifth and Sixth Members were 
respectively Export and Import Warehouse-keepers. 
The Seventh was styled the Bakhshi, or Paymaster. 
The Eighth was the Zemindar, otherwise the Collector, 
of Calcutta, and the Ninth was the Secretary. Addi- 
tional officials were the Chaplain, whose stipend was a 
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hundred pounds per annum, and the Surgeon, whose 
services were valued at £36. 

The expenses of the settlement had to be met out of 
the revenue derived from ground rents, fines, customs 
and tolls. The Moghul Emperor exacted a yearly rent 
of Rs. 1,281-8-0, which required to be regularly 
paid. As Zemindar, or Collector, the Eighth Member 
of Council was responsible for the internal administra- 
tion. Seated in the Faujdari Culcherry, he tried 
criminal as well as civil cases relating to the Indian 
community. Tie maintained order with a police force 
composed of a head peon and forty- five others, two 
chobdars or State messengers, and twenty guards. His 
duties included the supervision of roads and drains 
and the collecting of revenue. Backward taxf)ayers 
were confined and whipped. Thieves were branded on 
one cheek and deported to the other side of the river. 
He shared the responsibilities with an Indian official 
who, as Assistant Collector, was termed the Black 
Zemindar. From 1720, until the fall of Calcutta, in 
1756, this coveted position was filled by the fcimous 
Gobind Ram Mitler, whose very name suffic:ed to 
inspire innocent and guilty alike wdth fear. He 
amassed considerable wealth, a portion of which he 
expended upon building a large Hindu temple in 
Chitpore Road. The main edifice was destroyed by a 
cyclone in 1737. The same storm blew down the tall, 
slender steeple of St. ^ Ann’s Church, and did such 
damage generally that only twenty thatched houses 
w^ere left standing in Black Town, as the Indian 
quarter was designated. A famine followed of almost 
unprecedented severity. 
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MARATHA DITCH. 

With the death of Aiirangzib, who was the last 
Moghul monarch possessed of any claim to be styled 
great, ihe powerful empire consolidated by Akbar 
began to go to pieces. Local governors sought to 
throw off their allegiance to Delhi, and found 
independent states with hereditary rights. In 17^10 a 
Tartar adventurer, named Ali Verdi Khan, revolted 
against JNawaJ) Sarfaraz Khan and slew him, where- 
upon he proceeded to usurp the suba-ship of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa. By means of bribes, judiciously 
distributed among members of I he Emperor’s court, 
he secured an imperial lirman confirming him 
in the exalled office. This accomplished, he estab- 
lished himself al Murshidabad ami proceeded to restore 
order. 

flncouraged by ihe universal unrest, the Marathas, 
ii Hindu power with headquarters at Poona, in the 
Deccan, invaded Bengal in 171-2. They were led by 
Janoji, son of Baghuji Bhonsla, the Maratha General, 
who became King of Nagpur in 1740. Their object 
was plunder, and the acquisition of territory. So swift 
and unexpected was their advance that they succeeded 
in laying waste the country from Balasore to Bajmahal, 
a former capital of Bengal. Orissa was captured, 
likewise the town of Hughli. Near Calcutta they took 
the Fort of Mukwah Tannah, on the Howrah side 
of the river, a Moghul outpost that occupied the site 
of ihe Superintendent’s bungalow in the Botanical 
Gardens. 

The close proximity of the raiders caused several 
wealthy merchants and other inhabitants of Calcutta 
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to submit a j)roposal to the President and Council, on 
March lU, 1741^, “at our oAvn expense to dig a ditch 
round the Company’s bounds from the Prison Battery 
to the Cowkeys beyond Perrin’s Garden, to I)e 20 covids 
wide.” They further undertook to provide fighting 
men for its defence. Sanction was accorded and the 
work licgan with feverish activity. The intention was 
to construct a moat, strengthened by a rampart and 
bastions, from the northern point of Sulanuti, where a 
war sloop was stationed, to the soutliern evtremity of 
Govindpur, similarly protected by a gunboat. 
The distance covered would be seven miles. Three 
miles were completed in six months. At the 
end of that time the project was abandoned, 
owing to AH Verdi Khan having concluded })eacc 
wu'th the Marat has by concessiojis in Orissa and 
a money payment. Before this satisfactory conclusion 
of hostilities the Nawab had despatched a messenger 
to Fort William, wdlh a letter and sarepa, or 
dress of honour, for Governor Bradyll. whose help 
he requested in preventing the Maralhas from crossing 
the river. 


^E\y FORT PROPOSED. 

Fear of raiders led to the formation of a militia, on 
April 2I> 1742. The old fort was strengthened, but 
no serious innovations were attempted for reasons of 
economy, and also outi of deference to the Muham- 
madan powers, wdiose suspicions were instantly aroused 
by military preparations of any kind. Incessant wars 
in Europe were a further source of anxiety to the 
English merchants, who never knew when distant 
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political complications might not embroil them with 
their European neighbours on the banks of the liughli. 
Of these the most redoubtable were the French, who 
had built an imposing stronghold for themselves at 
Chandernagore and had named it Fort Orleans. At 
one time apprtihensions had been aroused by the 
establishing of a Flemish factory at Hankibazar, on the 
east bank of the Hughli, between Ichapur and Chanak, 
now better known as Barrackpore. This constituted 
the head(juartcrs of the celebrateil Ostend Company, 
founded in December, 1722, under a royal warrant 
signed by the Emperor ('harles \l. It flourished until 
September, 1714, when ihe factory w^as seized by the 
Faujdar of Hughli. 

News of a serious nature reached Fort William late 
in 1746, to the effect lhar Fort St. George, Madras, had 
surrendered to the French in the September previous. 
Governor ISicliolas Morse, a great grandson of 
Cromwell, and the j)rincipal inhabitants had been made 
prisoners of war and despatched to Pondicherry. As 
a result instructions were received from London, in 
1748, to fortify Calcutta with the utmost expedition 
and as strongly as possible. In anticipation of the 
Nawab intervening the Court of Directors Avrote: — “ If 
he make any attempt to attack, or ilisturb you, you 
are immediately to slop all navigation upon the river, 
suffering no vessel to stir, whether laden or empty, 
except such as belong to European settlements. The 
Nabab will soon come to reason as we know what 
distress these measures must lay him under .... 
You are to proceed no further in this place than to 
erect the lower Fort on the other side of the Creek 
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near by Govincipore, which we think will effectually 
command Tannah Reach and Battery.” 

Despite these orders little or nothing was effected. 
Mr. Robins was sent out as Chief Engineer to supervise 
the work, but died before he could even make a 
beginning. Feeling his end approach he wrote to the 
Court of Directors, on July 25, 1751: — “Pray, 
Gentlemen, if possible, let Calcutta be well secured 
for it is a place of infinite consec|uence.” He was 
succeeded by Colonel Caroline Frederick Scott, a 
distinguished officer and A.-D.-C. to the Duke of Cumber- 
land. As Chief Engineer Colonel Scott was to receive 
£400 a year. In addition he was appointed “ Major of 
our Garrison of Fort William, Commander of all the 
Company’s forces in the Presidency of Bengal and 
Third in Council, and to have the command and 
clothing of a Military Company.” For all this he was 
to get an extra £240 per annum, plus “ the appointments 
for diet, servants and palanquin usual to the Third of 
Council.” 

Colonel Scott reached Calcutta in September, 1753, 
his orders requiring him “to proceed at once to Fort 
William in Bengal, the securing this last named settle- 
ment being our primary object in appointing you our 
Engineer General.” He did not favour the proposed 
site below Govindpur for the new fort, preferring to 
rebuild on the ground originally selected by Sir John 
Goldsborough, in 1693.’! He drew his plans accordingly. 
While awaiting the necessary building materials he 
erected a strong redoubt at Perrin’s Garden, commanding 
the northern approach to the settlement. In the 
following March he was summoned to Madras, and 
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deputed Lieutenant Wells to carry out his designs. Both 
Scott and Wells died almost immediately. In reporting 
the matter the Council wrote: — “Experience teaches us 
to verify this general observation that men’s lives 
advanced to, or nigh, the age of forty, are very precarious 
in such a change of climate .... It has hitherto 
been very unfortunate to this settlement that every 
gentleman who has had capacity, or been appointed by 
our employers to fortify the place, have never even 
lived to make a beginning of the plans proposed.” 

Upon the death of Colonel Scott the command of Fort 
William devolved upon Captain George Minchin. 

SIRAJ-UD-DAULAH. 

Although a usurper, Nawab Ali Verdi Khan proved a 
good ruler, and succeeded in restoring the distracted 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa to some sort of 
order. During the early years of his governorship he 
spent much of his lime in the field against the Marathas, 
hence his title of Mahabat Jung (Terror of War). 
The office of Nawab was not hereditary but depended 
upon the Delhi Emperor. By this time, however, the 
once Great Moghuls were little more than puppet Kings 
and might be defied with impunity. Ali Verdi Khan 
took advantage of this fact to appoint his successor. 
Muhammadan though he was he had only one wife and 
no son. In 1753, just three years before his death, he 
named his favourite grandson as his heir, at the same 
time delegating the practical government of the three 
provinces to him. The choice was not a fortunate one. 
Mirza Muhammad, generally known by his title of Siraj- 
ud-Daulah (Lamp of the Stale), was a spoiled child of 
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the harem. Brought up in his old grandfather’s palace, 
his every whim had been indulged and every desire 
gratified. It would be difficult to imagine a more 
disastrous training for one destined to rule. 15511 

The old Nawab died in April, 1756, at the age of eighty- 
two. Siraj-ud-Daulah was then twenty-five. He at once 
mounted the masnad, or throne, and proceeded to make 
his authority fell. One of his first acts was to demand 
an account of his administration from Raja Rajbullub, 
Deputy Governor of Dacca. As Naib of the province, 
Rajbullub had amassed a large fortune. Siraj-ud-Daulah 
summoned him to Murshidabad, where he was placed 
under close surveillance. At the same time his relatives 
fell under suj^picion. His son, Kissendass, embarked the 
family wealth in boats and sought refuge in Calcutta. 
Here Drake, the Governor, unwisely allowed him to 
remain, and thus incurred the Nawab’s hostility. Word 
also reached Murshidabad that the English wwe hard at 
work fortifying their settlement. Upon this the Nawab 
sent them an order to desist, and furthermore to level 
their defences within fifteen days, destroy Perrin’s 
Redoubt and drawbridge and fill in the Maratha ditch. 
On learning that his commands had not been complied 
with, Siraj-ud-Daulah ordered Rao Durlabh, his General- 
ijt-Cliief, to surround the English factory at Co'^simbazar, 
on May 25rd. The Agent, Mr. Walls, and his Council 
were made prisoners and conveyed to Murshidabad. The 
establishment included barren Hastings, then a Writer 
of twenty-four, who had come out to India on leaving 
school in 1750. He was a Westminster boy. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah ’s army was ready mobilised for an 
expedition against Purneah. Abandoning the intended 
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campaign, he turned and began lo march towards Calcutta. 
Hoi well describes his force as consisting of 30, 000 horse, 
35,000 foot, and dOO elephants. News of the danger 
reached Fort William, where it was not taken seriously. 
Various members ot‘ the garrison have left written 
accounts of the disaster. They agree in slating that 
Governor Drake was persuaded that die Nawab w^ould 
never \enlurc to atlack the seltlemenl. His over- 
confidence was certainly not justified by die stale of the 
defences, which were inadequate and out of repair. 

THF hALI.()FCALCl TTA. 

{^VTiting in October, 1756, shortly after the fall of 
Calcutta, Ormc describes the conditions at the lime of 
attack: — “ The river (hinge> forms a crescent between two 
points, the one callt?d Pcrriifs Garden and the other 
Surnian’s Garden, riie distance between these, along the 
river bank, measures about three and a half miles. In 
the deepest part of the crescent is llie site of Fort William, 
a building which many an ohi hou^e in the country 
exceeds in its deleiices. ft is set a few paces from tlie 
riverside, on the bank of which runs a line of guns the 
whole length of the Fort from norlli to south. This is 
the onl\ fornii<lable part, as it is capable oi annoying 
ships in the river. The ends of the line are joined to the 
two bastions of llie fOrt nearest the river by a garden 
wall, and a gate in each, which would resist one shot of 
a six-pounder hut woul i he forced liy a second. Opposite 
the two nienlioued bastion^ are two others, inland to 
eastw’ard, but within 30 Yard> lo the norlli. and tO yards 
lo the south the liaslions are commanded by large houses. 
To eastward, inland, the lop tif the cburcli commands the 
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whole of the north and east ramparts. Northward and 
southward for the length of a mile, and eastward for 
about half a mile stand all the English houses, mostly 
separated from each other by large enclosures. Where 
the English habitations end to northward commence 
those of the principal Indian merchants, which reach quite 
up to Perrin’s Garden. To the southward down to 
Surman’s Garden, the houses belonging to a lower class 
are less conspicuous. Twelve years ago a ditch had been 
dug, beginning at Perrin’s and carried inland V)f the town 
in a crescent with an intention to end at Surman’s, but 
only 4 miles of it are finished. At Perrin’s a drawbridge 
was made over the ditch. The south part of the town 
lay open. Lines, as well as the short time would admit, 
had been flung up between all the streets of the White 
Town which led to the Fort, and batteries were erected 
in the grand avenues to eastward, northward and south- 
ward^ 

The actual course of the ditch was an irregular line 
from where Chitpore Creek meets the river to the corner 
of Corporation Street and Lower Circular Road. It was 
provided with seven bastions. After a while it 
degenerated into an insanitary sewer, the depository of 
garbage. As such it was filled in by order of Lord 
Wellesley (1798-1805). 

On June 16th word was received at Fort William from 
Ensign Paccard, stationed at Perrin’s Redoubt, that the 
enemy were bringing up^ heavy cannon to attack that 
point. Lieutenant Blagg and forty men were sent out to 
reinforce him. The assault was repulsed with a loss of 
nine Europeans. The enemy, however, crossed the Ditch 
and entered Black Town without opposition. Here they 
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began to burn and pillage. Several thousand Portuguese 
and Armenians fled before them and sought shelter behind 
the walls of Fort William, where their presence greatly 
complicated the defence. The Nawab’s army continued 
to advance, capturing one building after another. ‘‘ Every 
inch of ground given they fixed their colours as is their 
custom.” Soon the Park (Dalhousie Square) and tank 
were in their possession. Before this all lascars and 
coolies had deserted to the enemy. A Council of War, 
held at midnight on the 18lh in Fort William, revealed 
that the ammunition was almost exhausted. At this it 
was suggested to retreat to the ships before the final means 
of salvation should be cut off. Such a measure would 
have secured the Company’s treasure and every member 
of the garrison. Dawn came and nothing had been 
decided, although, indeed, the women and children were 
put on board, with the exception of a few wives who 
refused to leave their husbands. 

Without warning anyone, the Governor quietly 
abandoned his post on the 19th. His example was 
followed by' Captain Minchin, Commander of the garrison, 
and several others. After this the ships dropped down- 
stream to Surnian’s, the present Hastings, leaving a 
hundred and seventy men and a few women and children 
to their fate. Where the vessels lay they could hear 
firing during the whole of that afternoon and the 
following day. Finally, on the evening of the 20th, 
the place was captured, thirty hours after Governor Drake 
had abandoned it. “All who wore red coals were cut 
to pieces without mercy. Such as were so unhappy as to 
be taken prisoners were at night put into the Black Hole, 
a place about 16 feet square, to the number of nearly 
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200 Europeans, Portuguese and Armenians, of whom 
many were wounded.” Lillie wonder that only twenty- 
three were found alive when the guard opened the door 
in the morning. Among the survivors was Mrs, Carey, 
the fifteen-year-old wife of a sea-captain whose fate she 
had insisted upon sharing. The dead were carried out 
through the gate to east of the Fort, and flung into the 
ditch of an unfinished ravelin. Their grave is marked 
hy the tall while obelisk in the norlh-west corner of 
Dalhousie Square, known as the Holwell Moniirnenl. 

ALINAGORE. 

At 6 P.M. on ihe evening of June 20lli Siraj-ud-DauIah 
made a State enlry into the Eorf, He was carried in a 
palanquin ihrough ihe gate which lay to norlh-west, facing 
the river. He celebraled his triumph by changing the 
name of Calcutta lo Alinagore, and (causing the same to 
be proclaimed by beat of lom-tom. Eiirlherinore he 
commanded certain buildings to l)e demolished and a 
mosque erected therefrom inside The Fort. This accom- 
plished he withdrew to Murshidabad, deputing the govern- 
ment of Alinagore to the Faujdar of llughli, a Hindu 
named Raja Manickchand. As for the survivors of the 
Black Hole, HoJwell and three others were s(jnt prisoners 
to Murshiilabad. The remainder were warned to be 
clear of the place by sunset under penalty of forfeit- 
ing nose and ears. 

\ 

CALCUTTA RECAPTURED. 

Upon learning that Fort William had fallen, Governor 
Drake and those with him proceeded downstream lo 
Fulta,. Their predicament was a sorry one. The 
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monsoon had broken. They were huddled together in 
boats and such rude thatch shelters as they could manage 
to construct. Shortage of provisions soon added to their 
sufferings and many died. Among the refugees was the 
widow of Captain J. Buchanan. He had perished in the 
Black Hole. His wife was a daughter of Colonel Scott, 
the Company’s Chief Engineer. While at Fulta she 
married Warren Hastings, and died, in 1759, at 
(^.ossimbazar, where she was buried in the old graveyard 
of the Residency. 

In August, 1756, news was received in Madras that 
Siraj-ud-Daulah had seized the F'.nglish factories in 
Bengal and had [)(ir])ct rated many cruelties, notably that 
of the Black Hole, limned iafe retaliation was decided 
upon. Admiral Watson and the fleet were accordingly 
ordered to proceed to the Hughli. Stringer Lawrence 
was too old and war- weary to take command of the field 
f<jrces, and so deputed Clive, who had recently been 
appointed (/overnor of Fort St David. Fulta was 
reached on December 2()th. Here Clive ^ troops landed 
on the east bank and marched to Calcutta, capturing the 
small fort of Budge-liudge on the way. Watson sailed 
up. At his approach the Nawab’s garrison of 1,500 
horses and 2,000 foot speedily retired. On January 
2, 1757, the British flag was hoisted in Fort William. 
A Bengal Consultation of January 5rd records: — ^“Vice- 
Admiral W^atson with His Majesty’s Ships of War now 
delivers up the charge and possession of the Fort and 
town to us the President and Council as representatives 
for the Honourable East India Com})any. Agreed that 
we return Admiral Watson our thanks on behalf of the 
Honourable Company, ourselves and the inhabitants of 
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Calcutta.” An entry on the following day states: — 
“ Ordered that the Mosque built in the factory be 
demolished.” 

Admiral Watson then proceeded to storm the important 
town of Hughli. Thereafter events moved rapidly. No 
sooner were the British in possession of Fort William 
than Clive started to raise defences. A ditch was dug 
round it, 30 feet wide and 12 feet deep, protected by 
palisades. The neighbouring buildings were demolished 
for a distance of 200 yards, and an esplanade and glacis 
constructed. The unfinished ravelin to east was converted 
into a fine battery. Other batteries were erected to north 
and south as well as on the waterside. All were provided 
with powerful guns. On January 28, 1757, Clive 
wrote to Madras: — “I may assure you. Fort William 
cannot be taken again by the Moors but by cowardice.” 

Nor were political considerations neglected. A treaty 
was prepared for Siraj-ud-Daulah to sign. Among other 
clauses it stipulated that the Honourable Company should 
have power to fortify Calcutta within the limits of the 
Maratha Ditch. Moreover they were to be given possession 
of the thirty-eight villages ceded to them by imperial 
firman in 1717. Also, the Nawab was not to erect any 
forts below Calcutta, within a mile of the river-bank. 

CALCUTTA AGAIN MENACED. 

Siraj-ud-Daulah collected a large army and marched to 
recapture Calcutta. His force included 18,000 horse, 
15,000 foot, 10,000 pioneers, 40 pieces of heavy 
artillery drawn by oxen, and 50 elephants. Passing 
through Dum-Dum, now a small military cantonment 
eight *miles east of Government House, his army encamped 
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outside the Maratha Ditch. His own headquarters were 
just within it, in the house at Halsi Bagan of the wealthy 
and notorious merchant,* Omichand, of treaty fame. 
His line extended almost to Ballygunge. 

Against this formidable array Clive mustered some 700 
Europeans, exclusive of sailors and artillery, and about 
fifteen hundred sepoys, the name applied to the newly 
levied Indian fighting units. The term originated with 
the French in 1741. In that year fear of a Maratha attack 
upon Pondicherry led Monsieur Dumas, Governor of that 
place, to raise a mixed force of 4,500 Hindus and Muham- 
madans, chiefly the latter, and start to drill them. This 
was the beginning of those famous Cipayes, or Sepoys, 
who to-day form the Indian Army. The English followed 
the French example. They enlisted their first sepoys at 
Fort St. David, Cuddalorj. after the fall of Madras, in 
1746. 

Clive decided not to await the Nawab’s attack, but to 
attempt a night surprise. Accordingly he left a small 
garrison in Fort William and established an entrenched 
camp near Cossipore, where he posted a few Europeans 
and 300 sepoys. At 1 A.M. on February 5lh he started 
at the head of a column, which included a marine detach- 
ment in charge of guns. A dense fog prevailed and they 
lost their way, with the result that they arrived at the 
Nawab’s quarters in Omichand’s garden, only to find 
themselves on the wrong side of the ditch. A causeway 
bridged the intervening gulf a little to south. This Clive 
attempted to seize but came under the fire of his own 
guns. As the fog lifted his forces were raked by two 
cannon, which the enemy had mounted on a small bastion 
overlooking the ditch. There was nothing for it but to 
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fight their way back to Fort William with a loss in killed 
of 12 sailors, 27 European soldiers and 18 sepoys. Other 
casualties amounted to over a 100. 

The attack was so far effective that the Nawab withdrew 
from the neighbourhood of Calcutta. This was the 
prelude to a series of British victories. The outbreak 
of war between France and England provoked a combined 
naval and military attack, by Watson and Clive, upon 
Fort Orleans, Chandernagore. The French put up a 
gallant defence until utter exhaustion of ammunition 
rendered further resistance impossible. The place fell 
on March 23, 1757. 


THE RED AND WHIfE TREATIES. 

^Jlie immediate result of Watson’s recapture of Calcutta 
was an immense increase of prestige to the Company. 
Thenceforw^ard iheir claim to the settlement rested upon 
right of conquest. This legal aspect was confirmed by Sir 
Robert (Chambers and Mr. Justice Hyde in 1782 : — 
We say the inhabitants of this town arc called British 
subjects because this town was conquered by Admiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, but that docs not extend to 
subordinate factories.” 


As the Company’s ])owcr rose that of Siraj-ud-Daulali 
diminished. Soon intrigues were rife to depose him and 
elevate his uncle, Mir Jaffa, to the masnad of Murshid- 
abad. A prominent part in these negotiations was played 
by Amin Chaund, the Ornichand of English writers. He 
was a wealthy Calcutta merchant, and possessed the 
young Nawab’s confidence. It was in his house that the 
Prince had made his headquarters when investing 
Calcutta, in February, 
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Colonel Clive approved Mir Jaffa’s cause. A treaty 
was prepared in May, 1757, under the terms of which, 
in return for English support, he was required to grant 
the Company certain privileges, among them : — ‘‘ That our 
Bounds shall extend from Surman’s Garden southward to 
Barnagur northward, and the lake eastward.” Later 
(!oncessions included those districts still styled the 
Twenly-four Pergunnahs, and the Paiichannagram, or 
Fifty-live Villages. 

Amin Chaund demanded thirty lakhs of rupees for his 
share in the transaction. This immense sum was to be 
made a special clause in the treaty with Mir Jaffa, who 
was to pay it when placed in possession at Murshidabad. 
By Clive’s instruclions two documents were accordingly 
prepared, one on white paper, the other on red. The 
former was genuine, whereas the latter, the famous Lai 
Kagaz, contained Amin Clhaund’s claim and was intended 
for his sole benefit. The deception Wcis kept secret from 
Admiral Watson. II is signature to the ‘'Red Treaty” 
uas forged by (MiveV Secretary, a young writer of 
nineteen, who afterwards perished in the massacre at 
Patna. 


IM.ASSEY. 

When negotiations with Mir Jaffa were satisfactorily 
concluded Clive marched to Plassey, about 21) miles from 
Murshidabad. Here Siraj-ud-Daulah was encamped with 
his army in a loop of the river. His force consisted of 
50,000 infantry and IB, 000 horse. The artillery was 
commanded by Monsieur St. Fral^, a former member of 
the Chandernagore Council, who had fifty French gunners 
with him. The Nawab’s fifly-lwo cannon made an 
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imposing show. Each, with its carriage, tumbril and 
artillery, moved slowly forward on a large wooden stage 
raised some six feet from the ground by high wheels, and 
drawn by a yoke of fifty bullocks. Specially trained 
elephants pushed behind. Against this multitude the 
English commander opposed 1,020 Europeans, including 
the 39th Regiment (Primis in Indis, now the Isl Battalion, 
Dorsetshire Regiment) and two hundred Portuguese, as 
well as 2,120 sepoys. Eight five-pounder guns and a 
couple of small howitzers constituted the artillery, which 
was served by fifty sailors from Admiral Watson’s fleet. 

The first shots were exchanged at 8 a.m. Shortly after 
midday the traitor. Raja Durlabh Ram, urged Siraj-ud- 
Daulah to fly. This decided the fate of the battle. The 
loss on Clive’s side was seven killed and thirteen wounded. 

Although not a great victory, in a military sense, 
Plassey was of immense political significance. It 
established the English as masters in Bengal and laid the 
foundation of a brilliant future for Calcutta. The 
historical field is marked by a simple obelisk inscribed: — 
“ Plassey, erected by the Bengal Government in 1833.” 

Clive made a Slate entry into Murshidabad and 
installed Mir Jaffa as Nawab of Bengal, Bchar and Orissa. 
The luckless Siraj-ud-Daulah was seized at Rajmahal and 
put to death by Mirun Mir, Mir Jaffa’s son. Next came 
the task of undeceiving Amin Cliaund, and of informing 
him of the trick which had been played upon him by 
means of the substituted treaty. 

FRUITS OF VICTORY. 

^he rise of Calculla dales from 1737. In return for 
tiife assistance afforded him, the newly created Nawab duly 
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affirmed the Company in zemindari rights yielding a 
revenue of Rs. 2,22,958. The mandate concluded with 
this exhortation : — “ Know this, ye Zamindars .... and 
others settled in Bengal, the Terrestrial Paradise, that ye 
are dependents of the Company and that ye must submit 
to such treatment as they give you, whether good or bad, 
and this is my express injunction.” 

Among other concessions a Mint was authorised in 
Calcutta, a privilege rigorously withheld up to date. 
Coins were struck in the name of the Delhi Emperor, 
still nominally the paramount power, until the reign 
of William IV. On July 6, 1757, a fleet of a hundred 
boats arrived downstream from Murshidabad laden with 
seventy-six lakhs of silver rupees. Forty more lakhs 
followed in six weeks. This immense sum was in 
compensation for ihe sack of Calcatta in the previous 
year. It was the richest prize in solid money ever 
received by the English nation up to that lime. Rein- 
forced by this treasure the merchants began to rebuild 
the ruined city. The old Fort was converted into a 
barrack. The present Fort William was started by 
Captain Brohier, the Company’s Engineer from Madras, 
on lines sanctioned by Colonel Clive, in 1758. First, 
however, the village of Govindpur was cleared away. 
The inhabitants w,OTe awarded monetary compensation 
and land elsewhereJ 

In 1758 Sultan Muhammad Gohur, son of Alamgir II, 
Emperor of Delhi, invaded Behar. Patna was besieged. 
Clive marched to relieve it but the imperial troops 
withdrew before his arrival. Mir Jaffa expressed his 
gratitude for the service rendered by making Clive a 
personal gift of the annual quit-rent of three lakhs of 
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rupees paid to him for the Zemindari of Calcutta by the 
Company, 


PATNA. 

Clive returned to England in 1760. After a brief 
interim, during which Ilolwcll officiated, he was 
succeeded by Vansiltart. The new Covernor deposed 
Mir Jaffa in favour of that Nawah’s son-iii-law, Mir 
Kasim. In return for this service the laller assigned the 
Company the dislricls of Burdwan, Chittagong and 
Midnapore, thus relinquishing a tliird of the revenues 
of Bengal. The ex-Nawab, Mir Jaffa Ali Khan, an old 
man stricken with leprosy, requested permission to 
reside in Calcutta. A Consultation records:-— “ Mr. 
Hastings" house purchased for the rci‘.cplion of the 
Nawab.*' A permanent result of his stay is the name 
Alipore, still borne by the neighbourhood. Meanwhile 
his successor effected a reconciliation with Shah Alam, 
the fugitive Emperor of Delhi. J’he two potentates met 
in the English factory at Patna. Here the Emperor duly 
conferred upon Mir Kasim the Governorship of Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa in return for an annual tribute of 21 
lakhs of rupees. Thereafter Mir Kasim seized Patna, 
the Governor of which had not paid the stipulated dues 
for three years. Altogether his administration was 
marked by vigour and initiative. He strengthened his 
army and appointed Curghin Khan, an Armenian, 
Commander-in-Chief. Furthermore he transferred Jiis 
capital from Murshidabad to Munghir, where he 
established a fine arsenal and gun factory. 

As in other parts of India, the greater portion of the 
revenue was derived from custom duties, or tolls levied 



on goods passing from one district to another. This 
hampered trade but continued in force until 1835. The 
English Company evaded payment by negotiating a 
pescush of Rs. 3,000 a year in settlement of all claims. 
On presentation of a dustuck, signed by the President of 
Fort William, their goods were allowed to pass free. The 
Company’s servants, however, were not exempt. After 
Clive’s withdrawal to England these indulged more 
extensively in private commerce than ever and refused 
to pay any duty to the JNawal). Friction ensued. 
Mr. Ellis, Chief of the English Factory at Palna, seized 
that town. It was retaken by the Nawab’s troops and 
the Englishmen arrested. One of their number, 
Mr. Aniyatt, was killed. Upon this the Calcutta 
(Council insisted upon immediate reprisals, although 
Vansittart and Warren Hastings were greatly opposed 
to anything of the kind under the circumstances. The 
majority carried the day. Old and ill though he was, 
Mir Jaffa was restored to his former position as Nawab. 
In July, 1763, Mir Kasim’s troo})s were defeated at 
Cufwa. Six days later Murshidabad was stormed. 
Cheriah was another English victory, won on August 
2nd. During this time Mir Kasim had remained 
quietly at Munghir but now determined to join his army 
ill the held. First, however, he put to death a number 
of influential officials suspected of being favourably 
disposed to the English. Among these were Raja 
Raininarayen, former Governor of Patna, and Raja 
Rajbullub, ex-iNaib of Dacca. The laller was executed 
with all his sons, including Kissendass, whose flight to 
Calcutta, in 1756. had led to the capture of that city 
and the tragedy of the Black Hole, 
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Mir Kasim’s presence did not avert defeat and his 
army was forced to retire. During the retreat he caused 
his Armenian Commander-in-Chief to be put to death 
on suspicion of treachery. Finally he fell back upon 
Patna, where he ordered his English prisoners to be 
executed. None of his own officers would consent to 
slaughter defenceless men. A volunteer came forward 
in the person of Walter Reinhardt, a Swiss soldier of 
fortune, better known as Sumroo, from the nickname 
of Le Sombre applied to him, in earlier days, by his 
comrades owing to his sullen disposition and swarthy 
complexion. Later on he became ruler of the little 
State of Sirdhana. Sumroo and his men fell upon the 
captives as they were seated at dinner. They defended 
themselves with plates and bottles, but were all put to 
the sword, with the exception of Doctor Fullerton. 
Among the slain were three Members of Council, 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hay and Mr. Lushington. The last 
named was one of the few survivors of the Black Hole. 
Owing to his proficiency in Persian he had been 
appointed Secretary to Clive, in which capacity he had 
counterfeited Admiral Watson’s signature on the 
famous “ Red Treaty.” He was a son of the vicar of 
Eastbourne, in which place a monument to his memory 
was erected in the parish church. 

News of the massacre soon reached Calcutta. A day 
of fasting was observed and mourning was worn for a 
fortnight. Major Adams promptly stormed Patna, and 
the old Nawab, Mir Jrfa, was restored to his former 
position, but died in 1764. Meanwhile Mir Kasim had 
persuaded Shuja-ud-Daulah, Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, to 
take up arms in his cause. He also gained the ear of 
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Shah Alam, the Delhi Emperor. The British, however, 
followed up their success at Patna by a sweeping 
victory at Buxar. Both Shah Alam and Shuja-ud- 
Daulah were compelled to accept the conqueror’s terms. 
By a treaty, dated August 12, 1765, the Company were 
granted the Dewani of Bengal, Behar and Orissa in 
perpetuity, upon consideration of an annual tribute of 
twenty lakhs of rupees, payable to the Delhi Emperor. 

By this time Mir Jaffa was dead. He was succeeded by 
his son Najjan-ud-Daulah, a lad in his early teens, who 
readily consented to barter his sovereign rights in ex- 
change for an annuity of fifty-three lakhs. 

LORD CLIVE. 

In May, 1765, Clive returned to Calcutta as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Company’s possessions 
in Bengal. While in England he had been elevated to 
the peerage of Ireland as Baron Clive of Plassey. Soon 
after arrival he negotiated the celebrated treaty just 
referred to. Thereafter he set himself the task of 
reorganising the administration of affairs in conformity 
with the vastly increased responsibilities assumed by 
the Company. He was met on all sides by fierce 
opposition. Abuses were rife under a system of small 
salaries and large perquisites. The Company’s servants 
were, one and all, bent upon amassing considerable 
fortunes in the least possible time. These nouveaux 
riches were fast becoming notorious in English society, 
where they went by the nickname of Nabobs. The 
opportunities for acquiring wealth by underhand means 
are aptly illustrated by two celebrated examples, 
namely those of Ram Chand, the Governor’s Dewan, and 
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of Nobkissen, the Company’s Dubash, or Agent Both 
received sixty rupees a month. The former left twelve 
and a half million rupees, and the latter is reputed to 
have spent nine lakhs of rupees on his mother’s death. 
Clive declared that there were not five honest men left 
in Bengal. He realised, however, that the totally inade- 
quate remuneration sanctioned by the Company was at 
the root of the evil. To remedy this he reserved for 
their servants the monopoly of the trade in salt, betel -nut 
and tobacco. The profits were to be divided in strict 
accordance with seniority. 

CHANCES. 

Wealthy though Calcutta had become, sanitary 
conditions continued unsatisfactory. The crowded 
burial-ground lay in the heart of the city. In 1767 the 
historical (cemetery in Park Street was opened. A year 
later the hospital overlooking the old grave) ard was 
removed to the existing site to south of the Maidan. The 
Maratha Ditch had degenerated into an open sewer. 
Mrs. Kindersley wrote of the city, in 1768: — “The 
appearance of the best houses is spoiled by the little 
straw huts and such sort of encumbrances, which are 
built up by the servants for themselves to sleep in; so 
that all the English part of the town, which is the largest, 
is a confusion of very superb and very shoddy houses, 
dead walls, straw-huts, warehouses and I know not what 
.... About the middle of the town, on the river’s edge, 
stands the old fort memdl*able for the catastrophe of the 
Black Hole, so much talked of in England. The fort is 
now made a very different use of, the only apology 
for a church is in some of the rooms in it, where divine 
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service is sometimes performed. In a distinct pari of the 
town reside the Armenians and the people called 
Portuguese. The chief bonnection we have with these 
people is employing the women as servants, or the men 
as WTiters or cooks .... The new fort is an immense 
place on the river-side, about a mile below the town. If 
all the buildings, which are inlcnded within its walls, are 
finished it will be a lown within itself, for besides houses 
for the engineers and other officers, who reside at Calcutta, 
there are apartments for the Company’s writers, barracks 

for soldiers, magazines for stores, etc ” In 

addition to their houses the English built themselves 
country residences. Clive had one at Dum-Dum. In 
176d Warren Hastings constructed a bridge across Tolly's 
Nullah to his mansion at y\lipore, where he owned 
considerable properly. Deaiitiful villas sprang up along 
ihe river-side It) soulli. hence the name Garden Reach 
still ap])lied to the locality. 

'These establishments gave employment to an immense 
number of servants, in addition to which numerous slaves 
were kept. Macrabie, brother-in-hnv of the celebrated 
Philip Francis, wrote of the latter’s Calcutta residence: — 
“ A hundred and ten servants to wait upon a family of 
four people. ” This immense staff wms by no means 
unusual. All Anglo-Indians of the day boasted a vast 
retinue of table servants, fan-bearers, scullions, a 
chobdar, a combined mace-bearer and messenger, who 
preceded Jiis master on all public occasions to clear the 
path; peons, who formed his bodyguard, palkee-bearers, 
who carried his palanquin, torch-bearers, who lighted him 
on his way, his barber, his hairdresser, his ahdar, who 
cooled his wines, and his hookabardar, to w'hom was 
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entrusted the charge of his hookah and its skilful 
preparation with such savoury ingredients as tobacco, 
spices, molasses, and rose-water. Then there was his 
bearer, who acted as valet and confidential servant, and 
who accompanied him to breakfast and dinner parties, 
carrying the white linen jacket into which he changed 
after making his bow to his host in the formal broadcloth, 
which was considered de rigueur. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

(^Early rising was the rule in 18lh century Calcutta, where 
the morning ride was a recognised institution. In the 
hot weather office hours were from 9 A.M. to midday. 
During the colder months the young civilian worked from 
10 A.M. to 1-30 p.M. and again from 7-30 p.M. to 9 P.M. 
The only really busy time was when ships arrived from 
England. Dinner was a prodigious meal and was served 
at 2 p.M. Much wine was drunk. Four bottles 
constituted an average man’s daily consumption. One 
bottle was considered correct for a lady. A servant 
armed with a large fan stood behind each chair. The 
meal over, the hookabardars advanced. Each laid a hand- 
some square rug beside his master or mistress. On this 
the hookah rested resplendent in all the bravery of 
chased silver, pendent chains, silken cover and tassels, 
long silken pipe and richly wrought mouthpiece. No 
sooner was the glowing charcoal applied than opalescent 
clouds, fragrant and soothing, enveloped the smokers with 
a charmed atmosphere, hnder the influence of which exile, 
prickly heat and mosquitoes were alike forgotten. 

From 4 to 5 p.M. all retired to rest and sleep off the 
effects of the heavy meal. Then followed the evening 
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airing, possibly the most imporlanl fund ion of the day. 
Ladies drove iheir own phaetons, usually accompanied 
by a cavalier, of the poodle-faker variety, who lolled at 
his ease. A species of glorified umbrella, termed a 
roundelle, shaded ihe fair charioteer if her husband’s 
rank admitted of the distinction. None below a factor’s 
wife might aspire to such. A constitutional was indulged 
ill on the ramparts of the old Fort, or a stroll among 
the trees of the Favk suvroimding the great lank in what 
is now Dalhoiisle Scfuare. Later still the fashionable 
promenade v/as on the flodeiitia, a tree-shaded avenue 
whicli stretched along the river between Chandpal Ghat 
and the new Fort. Hogs were prohibited within the area. 
Francis and similar high oHicials drove four horses. 
Others were carried in palan(]uins. termed palkecs, an 
oriental version of tlui Sedan chair. These wen* brightly 
coloured and heavily gill. The ( iirlains and (‘ushions 
w«Te of rich brocade. 

Tea or eolTee was the next item on the tlay’s |)rogramme. 
riiereafler forma! calls were paid, of a few minutes’ 
duration only. W lien a gentleman was asked to lay down 
his hat it meant an invitation to supper, whieh meal was 
served at 10 I’.M. Daneing was a t)astime much indulged 
ill. Hunting, loo, was popuTu*. Cards and loo were much 
played. Whist was the favourite game. Everyone 
gambled, altliougb the Honourable Goinpaiiy slrielly 
lorbadc the practice. The Court of Directors had even 
gone so far as to ordm- persons found guilty of risking 
more tlian ten pounds sterling at a sitting, to be arrested 
and sent to England. Atijiarenlly this rule was more 
honoured in the breach lliaii in the observance. Philip 
Francis wrote to a friend in 1776 :— ”‘011 one blessed 
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clay of ihe present year of Our Lord I had won about 
£20,000 at whist.” 

Duels were frec^uenl occurrences. These affairs of 
honour were usually settled under the shade of two trees 
which stood nearly opposite Alipore llridge, and were 
known as the I’rees of Destruction. 

Most people kept their mourpunkeys, or snake-boats 
for river trips to Chandernagore and Suk Saugur. These 
were long, narrow vessels, rowed by a score or more 
oarsmen in brilliant livery, and steered by means of a 
snake-shaped oar in the stern. They were gaily coloured 
and gilt. Still more fantastic were the splendid Stale 
barges of the Governors. That of Lord Wellesley ( I79n- 
180.5) was painted emerald green and lavishly gilt. For 
figurehead it had a glittering spread-eagle. A golden 
tiger guarded the stern. In the centre rose a vivid silken 
pavilion, while the crew were clad in scarlet and gold 
with pink pugarees. 

Official functions were held in the morning. The 
King’s birthday was a great occasion. The Governor gave 
a ball and supper, unless it happened to fall in the hot 
weather, when a public breakfast was the rule at 6-30 A.M. 
Prior to the time of Loud William Bentinck (1828-36) 
invitations were issued only to civil and military officers. 
On silling down to table Lord Cornwallis (1786-93) was 
in the habit of exclaiming, “ Coats off ! ” 

Early in the 19th century 12 o’clock tiffin, or lunch^ 
was introduced, and the dinner hour retarded until 7 P.M.. 

THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

Mr. Cartier resigned the Government in 1772. He was 
succeeded by Warren Hastings, a great man in the most 
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catholic sense of the term. The Company’s affairs were 
in the utmost disorder. When, in 1765, the English 
obtained the Dewani of the three provinces they were 
without administrative experience. Their training was 
that of merchants, not of statesmen. They knew nothing 
of land revenue and allied mailers, and accordingly they 
left these departments under Hindu control, as their 
Muhammadan predecessors had been content to do before 
them. Raja Setabhoy was appointed Dewan of Behar, with 
headquarters at Patna, where he is gratefully remembered 
as having introduced the crlture of grapes and melons. 
Muhammad Rcza Khan became Dewan of Bengal and 
resided at Murshidabad. Here the treasury was situated 
and all revenues paid. Mismanagement of affairs in 
Calcutta plunged the Company into debt, despite the 
imperial grant allotting them territories which brought 
in an. annual revenue of two crores of rupees. At this 
crisis Warren Hastings assumed control, on April 13, 
1772. He was forty years of age. In the following 
month the Council announced their intention of taking 
over the revenue department. The Khalsa, or Treasury, 
was transferred from Murshidabad to Calcutta. European 
tax-gatherers were established with the title of Collector. 
A committee, composed of four members of 
Council, toured the country with the object of 
negotiating permanent land settlements. Properties 
were put up to auction. Where the zemindar, 
or talukdar offered a reasonable sum he was 
confirmed in possession. Failing this he was given 
a pension and another put in his place. Simul- 
taneously two law courts were established in each 
district, the one for criminal, and the other for civil 
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cases. Both were presided over by the Collector, assisted 
by local officials. 

While these changes were being effected the Court of 
Directors in London were obliged to apply to the Ministry 
for financial assislance. Upon this the llduse of 
Commons appointed a Committee to enquire into the 
nature, state and condition of the East India Company. 
A secret committee was deputed to inspect the accounts. 
The report of these bodies advocated important alterations 
in the administrative policy. Conseijuenlly the Governor 
of Fort William was promoted Governordieneral of the 
Company’s territories with power over the senior 
presiden(!ies of Madras and Bombay. A Supreme 
Council was created. It (consisted of the Governor- 
General and four other members, who, with the Judges, 
were forbidden to indulge in private trade. In the same 
way all the Company’s servants were ])rohibitcd from 
accepting presents, as bribes were politely termed. 

The salary of the (iovernord General was lixed at two 
and a half lakhs of rupees a year. Members of Council 
each received eighty thousand rupees. At the same lime 
a Supreme Court was established in Calcutta, to which a 
Chief Justice was appoyiled, upon an annual salary of 
eighty thousand rupees, and three Puisne Judges, at sixty 
thousand each. J’liese reforms w^ere embodied in the 
first Act of Parliament ever passed relative to Indian 
affairs, 'fhey (!ame into effect on August 1, 1774. 

Warien Hastings was nominated Governor-(]eneral for 
five years. Despite his increased rank his powers were 
curtailed by making the vole of each Member of Council 
of equal value to his. By combining against him they 
were thus enabled to render his authority nil. This 
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speedily happened. Of the four Members appointed 
under the new Act only one knew anything; about India. 
This was Mr. Richard Barwell, who belonged to the 
Bengal Civil Service. The other three were General 
(davering, the hero of Guadeloupe, of whom Walpole 
wrote:- He has coirie home crowned with more laurels 
than a hoar's head,” (Colonel Monson, and the celebrated 
Philip Francis. Much comment was evoked by the 
ap))ointment of the last named, whose former modest 
billet as head clerk at the War Office seemed hardly 
sufficient rec^ommendatioii. Later on when Francis was 
idcnliried as the mysterious ^‘'Junius,” author of a series 
of political letters which had caused a considerable 
flutter among oflicial dovecotes, it was surmised that he 
owed his f)henomenal rise of fortune to a desire to 
stop his pen, and get him as far out of the way as possible. 

ARBIVAL OF THE COUNCIl. 

'file three new Members of Council came out to India 
with their minds thoroughly prejudiced against the 
(.’ompany's servants in general, and Hastings in particular. 
Mor were matters improved by their reception at Calcutta. 
Their vessel reached Hidgili, at the mouth of the river, 
on October 12, 1771. Here they transferred into 

budgerow's. These look six days to bring them upstream 
as far as the present Botanical Gardens. At this point 
they were met by a Stale barge, which conveyed them the 
remaining three miles to the official landing-stage at 
Chandpal Ghat. As they stepped ashore the guns of Fort 
William thundered a salute. Jealous of their dignity, they 
listened and counted. After seventeen the firing stopped. 
This was an affront indeed ! An adilitional four w'ould 
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have made all the difference. Even two more might 
have saved the situation. Francis, at least, never forgave 
Hastings. His brother-in-law, Macrabie, describes the 
arrival : — “ The procession to the Governor’s house 
beggars all description, the heat, the confusion, not an 
attempt at regularity. No guards, no person to receive 
us, or show the way, no state. But, surely, Mr. Hastings 
might have put on a ruffled shirt.” 

Apparently the party proceeded on fool to the Gover- 
nor’s residence, which stood near the west corner of Old 
Court House Street and Esplanade Row. 

THE JUDGES. 

The newly appointed Judges of the Supreme Court 
came out at the same time but in a different vessel. They 
consisted of Sir Elijah fmpey, the first Chief Justice of 
Calcutta, and three Puisne Judges, namely, John Hyde, 
Robert Chambers and S. C. Lemaislre. Their authority ex- 
tended to Englishmen all over India, and was indepen- 
dent of the Company’s Government; in a word, they were 
a law unto themselves. Their jurisdiction further em- 
braced everyone, of whatsoever nationality, residing in- 
side the Maratha Ditchi and all persons, either directly 
or indirectly in the service of the Company, or of any 
British subjects. By this means Parliament liad un- 
wittingly erected two independent and rival powers, who 
speedily became actively hostile to one another. This 
unfortunate situation continued until 1780, when a new 
Act was passed limiting the jurisdiction of the court and 
defining its functions. In that same year the earliest 
Calcutta newspaper was published, on January, 29lh. 
Four years later the Asiatic Society was founded with 
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Sir William Jones, a Judge of the Supreme Court, as its 
first President. His tomb is the loftiest of the many 
obelisks in Park Street Cemetry. 

In 1784 Parliament passed what is known as Pitt’s Bill, 
whereby a Board of Control was established for the better 
surveillance of affairs in India. All the members con- 
stituting the Board were appointed by the Crown. Their 
functions were political and administrative. As such 
they were strictly limited to territorial considerations. 
On the other hand, the Company’s sphere of influence was 
defined as purely comme *cial. 

Warren Hastings left Calcutta in 1785. His long 
period in office had been marked by considerable military 
activity. Oudh and Benares had both been dealt with. 
In Southern India war had been waged with Haider Ali, 
the Muhammadan General who had usurped control of 
the Hindu kingdom of Mysore. On the Bombay side the 
Company had been drawn into hostilities with the Mara- 
thas over the disputed succession of the rival Peshwas of 
Poona. On reaching England Hastings ^vas immediately 
assailed by his many enemies, of whom Francis was the 
most relentless. In 1788 he was impeached by the House 
of Commons at the Bar of the House of Lords, charged 
with various crimes. The trial dragged on for seven 
years, finally ending with his acquittal, on April 23, 
1795. 


PERMANENT LAND SEPfLEMENT. 

The disastrous friction between Warren Hastings 
and his Council led the Company to appoint the Marquis 
of Cornwallis as Governor-General, in 1786. They hoped 
that his high rank and military reputation would raise 
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him above the pelly jealousies and spiteful attacks which 
had so hampered Hasliiigs in all allempls to better the 
adiniiiislralioii. The most imj)orlanl cvenis lo mark his 
tenure of ollicc were the (rampaign against Tipu Sultan, 
Avhereby the (lompany acquired (considerable increase of 
wealdi and territory in Southern India, and the land settle- 
rnent of Bengal and Beluir. By ihe latter it was 
established that the zc’inindars, who had previously Imen 
mere collecclors of the revenue, ^hould be declami lords of 
the soil. On March 22. 179.), a ]>roclamalion assessed 
Bengal and Behar forever at Bs. .‘).o(),o9,l.5() and Benares 
at Jls. 10,()(),6I.S. 

To Lord Morning! on, belter known by his later title 
of Marquis of Welhcsiey, Oaleulta owes many important 
improvements. He reached Kort William on May lo, 
1798. In the following year he declared war upon Tipu 
Sultan, son and suec(3ssor of Haidar Ali, the Muhamma- 
dan soldier of fortune who had usurpcid the throne of 
Mysore. On May 1. 1799. Seringapatain. the wealthy 
and powerful capital, was stormed and the Sultan slain. 
As a mark of a})preciation of his services, in comiectioii 
with the campaign, the (lourt of Directors J)estowed a 
pension of Rs. .)0,00() upon the Oovernor-CJeneral. 
Lord Wellesley started lol build Oovernment House, 
Calcutta, later raised lo the dignity of Viceregal 
residence. Here was placed the ornate chair still referred 
to as Ti[)U Sultan’s throne. In 180.) Lord Wellesley 
waged war succ.osfully against the Maratha Chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindia. Delhi was occupied and the Moghul 
Emperor placed under the Honourable Company’s protec- 
tion with an annual pension of Rs. 50,000. Orissa was 
annexed to Bengal, 
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During llio (campaign I he famous Juggernalh temple 
at Puri was captured I)y Brilish troops, on Seplernhcr 18, 
•1808. 

'rhese continuous military operations did not earn the 
approval of the (lourl of Directors. Lord Wellesley re- 
turned to Kngland, and was violently attacked for his 
aggrt^^isive pola’v ot coiKjuesl hy the House of (lomnions. 
Lven ihePppcr Mouse joined in the general denunciation, 
led hy Lord Moira who, curiously t‘nough, undertook even 
more amhitious campaign^ when, ten years later, he was 
appointed (lovernoi -(/ener il. 

THK LOTTEKY COMMLErEL. 

In 1817 (h)V(U’nnienl authorised the estahl ishinent of a 
Lottery (Committee. The fumis raised, hv what is now 
considered a (fucsiionahle method, were devoted to 
im[)roving the town of (Calcutta. I\()a<ls and paths 
were made across the Maiilan and haliistradc's erct^ted 
thereon. Tanks w('re excavated. Wellington and (lorn- 
wall is Scpiares were ])lanned, and Surti. or l.oltery, 
Bazar was huilt. The (lommittee ('ontinued in power 
until 1886. 

1818 was a notahle year in the annals of the Com- 
pany. 1'heir Charier expired and was ouK renewed on 
a modified basis, 'fheir monopoly ceased and Europeans 
were free to travel in India and also to trade. Lord 
Moira was ap|)oinled (h)vernor-General and speedily en- 
gaged in war with Nepal. The first campaign was a fail- 
ure. The second, however, was a complete success, under 
General Dchlerlony, the American-horn sepoy leader 
whose tall while monument dominates liie Maidan. As a 
result Lord Moira became the Manpiis of Hastings. 
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Simla was ceded to the Company. Lord Amherst ( 1823- 
28) was the first Governor-General to spend a hot weather 
there. His example was followed by Sir John Lawrence 
in 1864, since when the annual summer exodus of the 
Government of India to Simla has become an established 
rule. Lord Hastings also went to war with the Marathas, 
the only formidable power which remained. The Pcshwa 
of Poona w^as effectually defeated at the battle of Kirkec, 
on November 5, 1817. Thereafter he retired from the 
political arena as a i)ensioner of the Company. In simi- 
lar fashion Holkav, and the Raja of Nagpur were deprived 
of authority. 

Although the leji years of his administration w^ere 
marked by an important scries of military campaigns, 
Lord Hastings devoted much attention to Indian education 
and the founding of schools. With him originated the 
term Eurasian, now universally applied to persons of 
mixed European and Asiatic descent. 

In 1831 the lower provinces were separaleil from the 
remainder of Bengal. Sir F. Halley was apt)ointed 
Lieutenant-Governor of the newly formed district. His 
official residence in Calcutta was Belvedere House, the 
large and imposing mansion occupied by Sir Edward 
Paget as Commander-in-\Tuef. Shortly after wartls the 
last king of Oudh was deposed. He was allotted a pen- 
sion and required to leave l.ucknow', the royal capital 
of his line, and reside at Garden Reach, immediately to 
south of Calcutta. In the following year the Mutiny 
broke out, provoked by a false report that the cartridges 
served out to the sepoys were greased with the fat of hogs, 
animals regarded with loathing by Muhammadans as 
unclean. The ammunition in (juestion was manufactured 
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at Dum-Dum, eight miles to east of Government House, 
Calcutta. 

This rumour may have fanned the flame, but the real 
cause of trouble was undoubtedly dissatisfaction at the de- 
thronement of Wazir Ali. With the suppression of the 
Mutiny, in 1858, the sovereign rights of the Company were 
taken over by the British Government in the name of 
Queen Victoria. At the same time Calcutta superseded 
Delhi as capital of India. It continued such until De- 
cember, 1911, when the King-Emperor, (/eorge V, restored 
Delhi to its former position as the official headquarters of 
the Government of India. Upon this it seemed as though 
the connection of future Viceroys with (Calcutta would be 
limited to brief ceremonial visits similar to those paid to 
the other great presidency towns. Calcutta, however, con- 
tinues a privileged city. Lord Chelmsford has establish 
ed the Viceregal precedent of spending at least one month 
of the cold weather here. His official residence is at 
Belvedere House. 

USEFUL liNFORMATlOiN. 

Visitors from overseas come right u\) to Calcutta 
by steamer, where they land at one of the many ghats 
lining Strand lload, ll^ually the Oulrani. A consider- 
able amount of cargo discharges at Kidderpore Docks. 
The new arrivals are met by taxicabs, gharis, a species 
of victoria, office jauns (closed wooden, box-like 
conveyances), and bullock-carts. The last mentioned 
convey luggage. A few rickshaws are also in 
attendance. 

Travellers by either the East Indian Railway or the 
Bengal-Nagpur line alight at Howrah, immediately to 
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north of (Calcutta, whence it is separated by the Kiver 
Hughli. The two are coiinecled by Howrah Bridge, 
completed in 1874. It is 1,528 feet long, and is 
traversed by two side-walks and a roadway 45 feet 
wide. The ceniral portion is movable to allow of ships 
passing up and down stream. As a result the bridge 
is closed to traffic for a certain period every day. 
The lime varies act-onling to the tide and is jiotified 
in the publn; press. Trams are not allowed across. 
Kailway time, both at Howrah and Sealdah, is twenty 
minutes bc;hind ordinary standard lime. 

The terminus of the Eastern Bengal llailway is on 
the Calcutta side of the river, at Sealdah, near the famous 
Baithakhana once marked by the pipal tree associated wdth 
Job Charnock. 'fhe station lies a little to east of l.ower 
(iircular Road and is the point of departure for Darjeel- 
ing, Shillong, el(\ Travellers bound for Mount Everest 
change at Siliguri into the Darjecding-llimalayan Railway. 

The office of the, (Commissioner of Eolic'c is in Call 
Ba/aar Street, a turning off the north-cast corner of 
Dalhousic S(|uare. 


Y. I KRRIES. 

The ?ieighbourhood is well pr«)vided with ferries. 
The i’orl (Commissioners control the servitre within 
their jurisdiction, the limits of whi(di are defined by 
a northern boundary pillar at (Thusuri, beyond the 
Ontral Jrtc Mills, and a second, in the south, at Bauria, 
a little above the Lawrence Jute Mills. In addition to 
ferries the Commission controls steamers which ply 
regularly between (]handpal (fhat and Kidderpore Docks, 
on the Calcutta side, and Telkal Chat, Ramkrislnapur, 
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Sibpur and Shalisiar on the Howrah hank. The fares 
charged are very small. 

Private enterprise is responsible for various sicamship 
services which ply daily to places above and below 
(Calcutta. Favourite trips are from Chandpal Ghat 
to llajgungc and IJIuburia, respectively, from Armenian 
Ghat to Ghatal, in Midnapore District, and from Ahiritola 
(dial to Kaliia via Bally. 

BUSINESS HOURS. 

Probably no ( ily in India begins work so late in the 
day as Galculta. Few, if any, public; buildings ojien 
before 10 a.\t. and it is tlic same with olTu'es. Strangers 
will do well to make a note of this and plan their 
programme accordingly. 

Disiauccs artt measured from Gov/numenl House, 

niNFRARY. 

FfttST I)\v Moumnc. 

Visit Dalhousie S(]uare, known to taxi-drivers and 
others as Fall Dij'hl. Proceed to G.ouncil House Street. 
See the (Commercial IMuseum and St. John’s GhurcJi. 
Note 7, Hastings Street ami Government House. (Co 
southward via (CoverurVicut Place to F'^])lanadc Row% West, 
the Town Hall and High Got rt. Visit Edlin (Cardlns. 

DALHOUSIF SQUARE. 

laterally as well as liguratively l)alhoiL>?ie Sejuare is 
the heart of (Calcutta. Around it cluster many of the 
principal (Covernmeiit and business oflices in the city, 
while practically all are in close proximity. Every inch 
is historic, ground. Here Job (Charuock and his 
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companions first established their settlement. The tank 
in the centre provided them with drinking water, and the 
cutcherr)% erected on its bank by the Zemindar, was the 
repository of their records. Close by stood an ancient 
Hindu temple, the presiding deity of which was wor- 
shipped with curious rites until transferred to the shrine 
of the tutelary goddess at Kalighat. On its western side 
Sir John (ioldsborough traced out the lines of the mud 
walls of the factory destined to play so eventful and 
tragic a role as Fort William. To south flowed the 
Creek crossed by three bridges, and to north rose the 
tall slender spire of St. Ann’s, the first Knglish church 
erected in Calcutta. The site is now occupied by the 
Bengal Legislative Council Chamber. 

The Situare takes Us modern name from the Earl of 
Dalhousie, whose period of oflicie as Covernor-Gencral 
expired in 1856, just a year prior to the Mutiny. To 
taxi-drivers and others it is known as Lai I Uighi, or the 
]{ed Tank, from the ancient reservoir in the middle. 
Earlier still it was styled Lall Bagh, the Red Garden. 
The first English merely called it The Green. A more 
fashionable age transformed this into The Park, or Tank 
Square. 

There is nothing in the modern aspect of Dalhousie 
Square suggestive of romai|ce, nor would the stranger 
ever imagine that it had once been a battle-field, where 
a handful of desperate men contested every inch of 
ground, the scene illuminated by the grim light of burn- 
ing houses. No traces of those days now remain. In 
the centre s! retches a well ordered garden of somewhat 
stereotyped design. Lawns, flower-beds, straight walks 
and trees surround the stone tank of many memories. To 
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north, looking on lo«lhc street, are three statues of Lieute- 
nant-Governors of Bengal. The large e(tuestrian 
monument in the middle is by Framplon, and portrays Sir 
John Woodburn (1898-1902). To east is Sir Stcuart 
Colvin Bayley (1872-77), by Thorneyeroft, and to west a 
statue, by Boehm, of Sir Ashley Eden (1877-82), who is 
depicted in a sealed posture. He was a younger son of 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, who succeeded to the 
barony of Auckland on the death of his brother, the first 
Earl, Governor-General of India from 1836 to 1842. 
The east side disi)lays yet another statue of a Lieutenant- 
Governor, namely. Sir A. 11. Leith Eraser (1903-08). 
Beyond the iron railing of the Garden is a pointed 
obelisk commenioraling Colsworthy (Jrant, founder 
of the Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. 

The garden is usually thronged with a crowd of the 
picturesque type so attractive in the eyes of strangers. 
The strident cawing of crows mingles with the din of 
traffic as trams, bullock-wagons, buffalo-carts, motors 
and gharis pass and rei)nss in never-ending procession. 

(iENERAL POST OFFICE. 

On all four sides the Square is overlooked by high 
buildings. Quite the mo>t oriental in appearance is the 
large while edifice to west, dome-crowned and further 
embellished by handsome flights of steps, deep verandahs 
and smooth lofty columns distinguished by Corinthian 
capitals. ‘ This is the General Post Office, designed by 
Granvile, Architect to the Government of India, in 1864, 
and completed four )ears later. Immediately to north 
of it stretches the Collectorate, a big brick structure 
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containing a number of Government Offices. Further still 
is the Custom House and, finally, East Indian Railway 
House. These four cover the site of the Company’s 
factory, best known as Old Fort William. Explanatory 
marble tablets and lines of brass, in the adjacent pave- 
ment, (-onvey an idea of the position and nature of the 
eastern defences, which, from a historical point of view, 
were the most interesting and signilicant. 

AOld) FORT WlIdJAM. 

! 

The walls of the vanished stronghold were traced out 
by Sir John (h»ldsboroiigh laic in 1693. NcverthelcNS 
three years elapsed before the merchants ventured to 
begin building. Their pretext for doing so was the 
insurrection of Raja Sobha Sing, and the conseriuent 
necessity of protecting themselves and their wares 
against possible altar’k. The iNawnb of Hcngal seems 
to have winked at, ratlier than saiu lioned, their activities. 
Mr. (^Jiarles E\re, son-in-law' of Charnoek, was Agent at 
the time. Shortly afterwards the rnrivlninls procured a 
ttisinw. or iniperiul wnrrnnt from Prince Azim-iia-Shnn, 
entitling them to J;e regarded as landlords of the three 
villages of Sutaiiuti, (Calcutta and (h)vind[)ur. Permis- 
sion to fortify w^as still withheld. 

The Court of Directors Vrole from T^ondon desiring 
their factory should take the form of a pentagon. This 
the merchants considered would present loo military an 
a])peaianc(\ From prudential motives iluiy decided to 
adhere to a s(|uare. In 1699 Bengal was deedared a 
separate Presidency, independent of Madras. The un- 
finished Fort was named William after the reigning King 
of England. By this time the south-east bastion and 



adjacent wall were in place. Eyre was knighted and 
retired in 1700. He was succeeded by John Beard. The 
new President built the north-cast bastion in 1701. In 
the following year he began the fa(;tory, or (Government 
House described by the much travelled Alexander 
flamilton as “ riie best and most regular piece of archi- 
tecture ever seen in the East.” The Botation (Govern- 
ment, consisting of a Eouncil of eight presided over, 
alternate weeks, by two (Ghairmen, assumed power in 
1701. They completed (he Eactory House and hastily 
(^on^truct^^d llie two western bastions upon the death of 
Aurangzib Shah, in 1707. They also built St. Ann’s 
(Ghurch, on the northern side of Dalliousie Scpiare, 
consecrated on Ascension Day, 1700. The three next 
l^esidenls, Anthony Weldten, John Hussell and Robert 
Heilges, coni})letcd the fort bv 171(). The first men- 
tioned put uj) the river wall in front of the stronghold 
and made the wharf, which was faced with brick and 
protected by a breastwork an<l line of guns mounted 
in embrasures of solid masonry. Here sentinels were 
placed al /jiglil. A Bengal leller, dated DfX'einber 10, 
1712, reports : — 

"’ The wharf is llnislied but not the breastwork on it. 
The strong landing-stage and (he crane at the end of 
it, which will work at all times of the tide, are nearly 
done. Within the Port all that remains is a little work 
on one of the curtains with the construction of a broad 
walk round the walls, and the repair of the Long Row, 
or central range of lodgings running from the east to 
the west curtain.'” To this the (Gourt of Directors replied 
ill 17 L). They complained of the plan selected as making 
“ A very pompous show to the waterside by high turrets 
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niitl lofly buildings l)ut liaviiig no real sliongth, or power 
of defence.’’ 

Viewed by passing; vessels. Tori William was a slalely 
pile with ils broad ramparts and pointed corner bastions. 
High above all rose the Kaclorv, a palatial edifice. It 
occupied tlie southern ])Oilion of the erudosurc. On ihe 
east it formed three sides of a quadrangle. The lower 
storey dis|)layed a ])rojecling arcaded verandah. The 
main building measured 26^ feel from north to south. 
The great doorway occupied the centre of the river face. 
Its threshold was on a level with the roof of the colonnade 
that ran down to the Wat(*r (hile ami wharf. Steps led 
up to the grand portico, 'fo left lay the hall ami 
principal rooms. Hie (governor was ai lolled (juarlers in 
the south-east wing. 

1’he inlerior of the Kort enclosure was divitled into 
northern and soulhern sevlions by the I.ong Row', con- 
taining the damp, ill-venlilaled lodgings of the ("ompany’s 
junior employes. Tlie two were conneclcd by a narrow 
passage. The soulhern portion was considerably larger. 
To west it was entered by the Water (/ale. A second 
gate opened into “ the Great Avenue to Eastward,'’ now 
prosaically styled Dalhousie Square, North. This gate 
projected and was defended by five guns. 

In shape the Fort wa^ an irregular tetragon. The 
north side measured iVlO feet, the south Ibo feet, and 
the east and west 710 feet each. The corner 
bastions mounted ten guns apiece and were linked by 
curtains 4 feet thick and 18 feet high formed of thin 
tile bricks firmly cemented together. Captain Alexander 
H-'milton describes the process: — “Fort William was 
built of brick and mortar called puckah, which is a 



composilioii of brick dusL lime, molasses and cut hemp, 
and when it becomes dry is as hard and tougher than 
stone.” The southern side skirled Koila Ghat Street. 
Here, in 1741, Governor Braddyl erected a very large 
warehouse, whi(‘h (‘ornplelely filled in ihe space between 
the eastern and western bastions, and projected about 120 
feet to south. By this means the curtain was converted 
into an inner wall and further weakened by a door broken 
through it to the interior of the Fort. The eastern front 
romniandefl Dalliousie S([uare. while the north side ran 
along Fairlie Place. 1'he original Irnport and pAport 
warehouses la\ in.:ide the south wall. All the curtains 
were lined with arcaded chambers and inner verandahs, 
the roofs of which formed the ramparts. 

The northern section of the Fort was the smaller of 
the two and contained a magazine for arms, military 
stores, laboratory, pharmacy, smith’s shop and the like. 
Its western wall was pierced by a small postern gate in- 
side of which stood the llagstafi*. 

TllF BLACK HOLE. 

A Minute dated 1717 records: — “ Will build tw^o small 
rooms on arches of east gate for military officers to lie 
in.” Nothing in the simple w^ording of the entry fore- 
shadowed the sinister use to which one of tl\ese rooms 
was destined to be put in the years to come. 

To right and left of the projecting east gate the interior 
of the curtain was lined by double rows of ;MT*nled 
cloisters. The pillars of the inner row were eight feet 
nine inches apart. The distance between the outer arches 
forming the verandah was eleven feet three inches.. The 
first four arches of the inner line to soudi wxre converted 
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into the Court of Guard. The next nine were used as 
barracks and consisted of three connecting apartments. 
These and the Court of Guard were separated from the 
veranciah by a low parapet wall. Beyond, again, was the 
military prison known as the Black Hole. It comprised 
two arches, the fourteenth and fifteenth, and was com- 
pletely bricked up with the exception of a pair of small 
heavily barred windows overlooking the piazza to west. 
Entrance was by means of a door, which opened inwards, 
from the barracks. The interior space measured fourteen 
feet by eighteen feet. Part of this was taken up by a 
wooden platform, six feet wide, which ran along the back 
wall of both barracks and prison about three feet from the 
ground. It was the sleeping-place. Immediately south 
of the Black Hole a slanting stair(;asc, described as fifty 
feet long, led to the south-east bastion. 

When news reached (Calcutta, on 7th June, 1756, that 
Siraj-ud-Daulah w^as approaching at the head of a great 
army, it was decided not to concentrate within the Fort 
but to give battle outside. Accordingly a battery was 
hastily constructed to north-east of Dalhousie Square, 
near the site of St. Andrews’ (Church. A second com- 
manded the Creek about where Hastings Street, Council 
House Street and Government Place meet. A third was 
on the river bank near the foot of what is now Clive 
Ghat Street. Peons and burkundazes armed with muskets 
were posted at the Maratha Ditch, but promptly deserted 
to the enemy. Meanwhile appeals for help had been 
despatched to Fort St. (/eorge, Madras. Armed assistance 
was also asked of the Dutch at Chinsurah, and the 
French at Chandernagore. The Dutch replied that they 
were numerically too weak to render such service. The 
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French offered to receive the merchants at Fori Orleans, 
which was in a far belter state of defence than Fort 
William. Upon this the English in Calcutta realised 
that they must rely upon themselves. All told, their 
garrison numbered 250 men, including Portuguese, 
Eurasians and a very gallant French officer named 
le Beaume. The 80 English sohliers and gunners were 
without fighting experience. They had chiefly acted as 
sentries varied by convoy duly. All inhabitants capable 
of bearing arms were hastily formed into a Miliiia, 
stiffened by such sailors as could be spared from the 
ships. This brought the strength of the defenders up to 
515. Roger Drake, the President, was a young man of 
thirty-four, and characlerislically unfitted to deal wilh an 
emergency of the kind. 

On June 16lh an attack was launched against Perrin’s 
Point, an outpost at the north-westerly extremity of the 
Company’s bounds, strongly guarded by the guns of 
the merchantmen “ Prince Ceorge,” “ Eorlune ” and 
“ Chance.” The invaders were driven off but crossed the 
Maratha Ditch lower down, and began to sack and burn 
Black Town. At the first alarm the European women 
and children fled into the Fort, where they set to work 
to manufacture cartridges. Upon suspicion of com- 
municating wilh the iNawab, Amin Chaund, a wealthy 
Calcutta merchant was arrested and confined in Fort 
William. Very soon several thousand Portuguese and 
Armenians likewi.se sought refuge behind its walls, adding 
to the general confusion, and embarrassing the defence. 
On the morning of the 18th the battery to north-east was 
carried, or rather it was abandoned as untenable by 
Captain Clayton, Mr. Holwell and the three subalterns 
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in charge. St. Ann's Church was a fortified post and 
held out stubbornly. On the evening of the 18th the 
Company’s treasure and books were sent on board the 
ships, as were many of the women and children. A 
council of war, convoked at midnight, revealed the 
alarming fact that the ammunition was almost exhausted. 
The next morning, soon after JO o’clock. President Drake 
quietly abandoned the Fort. He was accompanied by 
Captain Minchin, Commander of the garrison. Captain 
Grant, the Adjutanl-C^eneral, and Lieutenant O’Hara of 
the train. They withdrew down stream with the fleet, 
leaving the defenders of Fort William to tlicir fate. 

The sudden departure of the ships caused conslernaiion 
among the garrison. Holwell restored order by promising 
to divide three chests of treasure, and solemnly guarantee- 
ing that he would be the last to leave the Fort. At this 
he was unanimously elected to supreme command. The 
following morning the enemy delivered three assaults. 
The two first were against the north-west bastion and the 
third against the windows of the laboratory in the east 
curtain. By the afternoon of the 2()th many buildings 
inside the Fort were in flames. At about 1 IMVI. the enemy 
signalled a truce. Instantly the firing ceased. Holwell 
advanced to the south-east bastion and threw over a 
letter addressed to Rao Difrlabh, the General in command. 
At this the enemy swcirmed close up to the walls. 
Simultaneously the principal river gale was betrayed. 
“ All who wore red coals were cut to pieces without 
mercy.” Holwell refused to deliver up his sword 
except in the presence of the Nawab. Accordingly he 
was led round the ramparts to where Siraj-ud-Daulah 
waited outside in a litter. Holwell yielded his weapon 
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and the Nawab made a stale entry through the small 
northern gate in the west wall. At a subsequent inter- 
view he promised Hoi well that no harm should come 
to him, or the other prisoners. 

The survivors, to the number of a hundred and forty-six, 
were assembled on the verandah in front of the barracks. 
They were of various nationalities and included several 
women and cliildren. Here they weia; huddled together 
looking towards the setting snn. In front of ll\ein, on 
the })arade ground, were five hundred gunmen with 
lighted torches, (hiards wore posleo' over them to left 
and right. The air was heavy with smoke and sparks 
from the burning huildiags. After a while they were 
ordered into the barriu^ks. hrom there they were forced 
into the Black Hole l)y men armed w ith muskets, elubs and 
drawn scimitars. It was just M P.\T. The horrors of that 
night can belter be imagined than described. Crushed 
together, sliPiCcl by smoke, scorched by the hot breath 
of flaming buildings, the thirst maddened vieliins shrieked 
for water. The guards endeavoured to force some 
through the iron bars, fn the scramble that ensued many 
were trampled to death. Wlien the door was opened at 
6 P.M. there were only twonly-lhree survivors. The bodies 
of lliose who perished were dragged through the great 
east gate leading into Dalliousie Square, and flung into 
the ditch of the unfinished ravelin opposite. 

Later on, wdien Calcutta was recorKjuered by Afimiral 
Watson and Colonel Clive, Mr. HoLvcll erected a tall, 
pointed obelisk of brick and plaster upon tlie spot. He 
added an inscribed tablet detailing the event and the 
names of the victims. He asciribcdjiis^wn preservation 
to the expedient of shirt. 



The site of the Black Hole is iinniedialcly to north of 
the General Post Office, in a passage entered from 
Dalhousie Square through an iron gateway. Here a 
small railed-off enclosure, backed by the brick wall of 
the Collectoralc, is paved with black marble. Into this 
incredibly small space a hundred and forty-six human 
beings were crushed on the night of June 20, 1U56, 
owing to the stupidity of the guards, who were given no 
specific orders but merely told to keep the prisoners 
in a safe place. When Ilolwell shouted through 
the iron bars of the window requesting that Siraj-ud- 
Daulah might be informed of their plight, he 
was told that tire Nawab was sleeping and must not be 
disturbed. 

A good model of Old Fort William is included in the 
Victoria Atemurial collection stored in the grounds of 
Belvedere. 


IIOLWELL’S MONUMENT. 

This tall white obelisk stands on an oc-tagonal pedestal 
near the north-west corner of Dalliousie Sejuare, opposite 
the Collcctorate. Originally crectfed by Zachariah 
Ilolwell as a tombstone over the one hundred and twenty- 
three victims of the Black Hole, it was not kept in repair. 
Tlie plaster peeled off and the l)ricks crumbled. The 
unsightly ruin was demoKshed in Jo2l. Eater on a 
gas-lamp marked the spot. This gave ])lace to Buehm’s 
statue of Sir Ashley Eden, subsequently removed inside 
the garden of the Square. 1'he Black Hole, Ilolwell 
and his monument were in danger of being engulfed in the 
abyss of oblivion when Lord Curzon was appointed 
Viceroy of India. On the voyage out he read Doctor 



Busleed’.s fascinating book “ Echoes of Old Calcutta.” 
This aroused his enthusiasm, wilh the result that he 
presented the city wilh a white marble replica of the 
vanished obelisk, which he unveiled on December 19, 
1902. 

At the corner of the big red brick Colleclorate, to 
west of the monurnenl, a marble tablet bears the in- 
scription : — “ 16 feet behind this wall was the entrance 
to the east gale of Old Fort William, through which the 
bodies of those who perished in the Black Hole were 
brought out and thrown into the ditch of the raveliii 
on June 21, 1756.” 

Holwell was bom in Dublin in 1711. His father was 
a London timber merchant whose family had been ruined 
by fidelity to the Stuart cause. When twenty-one years 
of age young Holwell came out to India as Surgeon’s 
mate in an fiidiaman. In 1712 he was a])poinled surgeon 
at Fort William. Seven years later he returned from a 
voyage to England as youngest in Council. His post 
w'as no sinecure for it combined the offices of Zemindar 
and Judge. Cpon (dive's departure, in 1760, he acted 
as President until relieved by Vansitlart. Apparently his 
old age was spent in poverty. 

1 HE CFSTOM HOI SF._ 

Siraj-ud-Daulah demolished several buildings in the 
Fort. With the ruins he erected a mosejue, which was 
immediately pulled down up«ui tlie recaj)lure of Calcutta, 
in January 1757. After this the stronghold reverted to 
its former use, but its day was done. The river was 
receding from its water gale, and a new fort was spring- 
ing up to the south, at Govindpur. In 1759 the factory 
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was transferred outside and the place converted into 
barracks. Clive’s officers were assigned quarters in the 
Long Row, formerly occupied by the Company’s Writers, 
or Clerks. St. Ann’s Church having been burnt down 
during the siege, the space between the east gate, of the 
old fort, and the Black Hole was made into St. John’s 
Chapel, in 176i). Thereafter the abandoned stronghold 
served as Custom House. iVIucli of the northern portion 
was pulled down to make room for modern edifices. On 
February 9, lol9, the foundation-stone of the existing 
Custom Hoii'^e was lai»l by I^ord l[a>tings with elaborate 
masonii! ceremonies. It is a snhstanlial, white building, 
two storeys high, at the north-west corner of Dalhousie 
Square. The spacious compound lies to north, and is 
entered by an iron gale facing Clive Street. Inside arc 
other edifices and three while marble wall-tablets. The 
first is inscribed: — “To west of this tablet extended the 
range of buildings called the Long Row, which contained 
the lodgings of the Company’s Writers and divided the 
old Fort into tw^o sections.’’ 

Penetrating further info the tree-shaded enclosure, a 
second memorial slal> indicates the northern limits of llic 
Factory House. J'liese are clearly marked out by lines 
of brass l(!t into the brick pavement. The compound 
goes through to the Strand. On tlui north it is over- 
looked by ihe big offices of tlie Fast Indian Railway 
Company. 

CHARNOCK PLAGE. 

This is ihc name applied to the west side of Dalhousie 
Square, from the General l\>st Office, at the corner of 
Koila Chat Street, to Clive Street. 



BENGAL SECRE TARIAT. 

The ofiices of the Bengal Secrelarial monopolise the 
great ihree-storeyed block which stretches along the 
northern side of Dalhousie Square, from Clive Street to 
Lyons Range. This immense edifice is still best 
known by its old name of Writers’ Buildings. A statue 
of Britannia, the royal arms, in brilliant yellow, and a 
row of classical columns adorn the fa(^*adc above the 
central entrance. The roof displays four allegorical 
groups of three fifijures each. From west to east, these 
typify Science, Agriculture, Commerce and Justice. 

Originally the front was plain to bareness excepting 
for the already menlioned pillars. In those davs Writers’ 
Buildings provided quarters for all the Honourable Com- 
pany’s junior employes in receipt of less than three 
hundred rupees a month. 

Until its destruction in 1756, St. Ann's Church occupied 
the site of the present Council Chamber in Writers’ Build- 
ings. From that dale it, and the adjoining ground, re- 
mained vacant, until 1776, when both plots were assigned 
to Thomas Lyon, avIio undertook to erect suital)le lodgings 
therf^on for tlie Company’s Writers. Apparently l.yon 
acted as Agent Iti the transaction for Ricliard Barwell, 
the First Member of Council, who, with Warren Hastings 
constituted the famous minorilv, as against the hardly less 
celebrated majority of CLnering, Monsun and Francis. 
The last named nieulions Writers’ Buildings in his 
journal under the date 17B0 : — ‘‘ Mr. Bar well’s house 
taken for five years by his own vote. Mr. Wheler and 
1 declare we >hall not sign the lease.” 

Writers’ Buildings contained nineteen sets of apart- 
ments. The monthly rental of each suite was two 
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hundred Areot rupees, so lhal Barwell made a good thing 
by Jelling them on a long lease to the Company. For 
half a century they continued to provide the juniors with 
accommmodation. During this time the place acquired 
notoriety for the lavish orgies held under its roof. Lord 
Valenlia wrote of the practice in 1803: — ‘‘The extra- 
vagant parlies and entertainments frequent among them 
generally involves them in emharrassmenls and difficulties 
at an early period in their lives."’ 

When the privilege of free lodgings was withdrawn 
the building was Jet out as offices and private rooms. 
Eventually the present decorative facade and fantastical 
roof were added. Extensive blocks were erected in the 
rear, and the edifice, which is one of the oldest in Cal- 
cutta, entered upon a fresh lease of life as the Bengal 
Secretariat. 


ST. AiNDKEW’S CIBJRCH. 

St. Andrew’s Church stands in the north-east angle 
of Dalliousie Square, between Lyons Range and Lall 
Bazaar Street. From this vantage point it commands 
an uninterrupted vista up old Court House Street to 
the Maidan, hence it hap])ens that the glistening white 
building, with the glittering gill cock crowing defiance 
from the steeple-top, is one of the most familiar land- 
marks in the city. There'is a subtle suggestion about 
that ancient bird. Intuitively the stranger feels that it 
is no ordinary w^ealhercock. 

l^rior to 1818 Calcutta did not boast a Scottish Kirk. 
Divine worship was held in the old College, formerly the 
Exchange. Earlier still it was conducted in the Asiatic 
Society’s hall. Jn 1814 Doctor James Bryce, the 



Presbylerian minister, and Doctor Middleton, the first 
Anglican bishop in India, were fellow passengers on 
the voyage out. Tradition avers that the two learned 
theologians relieved the tedium of the long days on 
shipboard by heated and somewhat acrimonious debates. 
Matters reached a climax when the bishop averred that 
a spire was the ex(dusivc j>rerogalive of the Church of 
England, 'fo this Doctor Bryce replied that he would 
build a kirk, which should have a spire that would soar 
high alxjve the steeple of St. Jolm’s Cathedral. More- 
over, he would plac;e a cock upon the summit to crow 
o\'er the bishop. He was as good as his word. Report 
avers that out of defererce to the prelate's wounded 
susceptibilities (Government dirtnied the Public Works 
Department not to repair the provoking bird. Despite 
this fiat the cock has maintained its exalted post for 
over a century. 

The foundation-stone of the kirk was laid on 
St. Andrew’s Day, i\ovcmber .10, 1015. The (Countess of 
Loudou?i and Moira, wife of the (Governor-General, 
afterwards crealeil Marquis of Hastings, was present in 
slate, rhe c’cremony was made tin? occasion of im- 
pressive masonic, military and civil display. The church 
was consecrated on March I Bio. From being the 
habitual place of worship of Lady Hastings, wlio was 
a S(?ottish peeress in her own right, the kirk grew to be 
styled “The Lai Sahib ki (Girja.’' ft was built b) Messrs. 
Burn, Currie and Co. (government gave the site, then 
valued at Rs. .10.000, aiul a lakh of rupees. In 1830 
the carriage entrance to nf)rlh was subscribed for by the 
congregation. M\e years later the clock was placed in 
the low'er at a cost of Rs. 1,700, The original enharmonic 
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organ was superseded by a far finer instrument in 
1858. 

The main entrance is to south, a handsome portico, 
supported by lofty J3oric (jolumns at the top of a flight 
of steps. Immediately inside, to east, is the vestry. It 
contains a full-length portrait of Jloclor James Bryce, 
the first minister (l8ld-36), painted by Sir James 
Watson Gordon. This picture came out in the ill-fated 
“ Protector,” lost off the Sandheads in October, 1888. 
The case in whicli it was packed was one of the few 
objects subseijuenlly recovered from the wrec'k. A com- 
panion portrait, on the other side of llie door, is llial 
of the Reverend Doctor J. Charles. 1882-17. 8'he door of 
the church is grey marble. A wide aisle leads between 
twelve smooth ])illars and curved pews to a lofty and 
beautifully carved pulpit of polished Avood. Below is 
the Communion table. To right is a while marble 
font, and above is the organ and encircling gallery. 
Mural tablets line the Avails, which arc pierced with a 
double row' of clear-glass windoAVS. 

The affairs of the church are controlled by the Kirk 
Session, a body of ciders presided o\cv by the minister. 
With Bombay and Madras, they share the privilege of 
representation at the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland annually conj'ened in Edinburgh. 

THE OLD COURT HOIkS E. 

The site now occu})ied by St. Andrew’s is of consider- 
able interest historically. Here stood the old Court 
House, Avhere INuncoinar was tried. It Avas demolished 
in 1792. The ground remained vacant until 1815, when 
Government gave it for the erection of the kirk. The 
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Courl House was a fine, doubie-sloreyed ediliee, enclosed 
by a verandah and die euslomary pillars. The lower 
floor was reserved for the (^ourl. Above were two rooms 
where balls, lireak lasts, lotteries and public functions 
ojenerally were held. On their walls hung portraits 
of the King and Queen of Franite, captured at 
(lhandernagoie. 1'he building likewi^e .served as 
Town Hall. 

A Minute in the Company's reiairds of 172d states that 
the Ambnssai tor’s House, wherein distinguished guests had 
been entertained, had newly been eoiiverlcd into a iVlayor’s 
Court and C^onrl of 0\er and Terminer, 'fhe compound 
was appropriated Towr Gaol. I pon the ap[)roach of 
Siraj-ud-l)aulah. in IT.it#, three batteries were hastily con- 
structed across die main roads leatling to Fort William. 
The strongest ran from tiie MaNor’s Court lo the Park. 
If was ded’ended b\ d?! men and li\t‘ olli(*ers. of whom 
Hrdwell w'as cnc\ 

In th(^ da\s when tin; Mayor dispensed justice he did so 
in the full splendour of stales robes and chain of office, 
sealed on a \ el vet cushion, allendetl by ten Aldermen. 
Prisoners wane coin eyed to gaol in a wooden cage per- 
forated with air-lndes. and suspended from die axle of a 
tumbril, the wheels of which were Id feet high. A guard 
of scjioys acted as escnirt lo this grotesijue carriage. 
iVlinor olfences were cor retried by gentle methods such as 
slippering and llit? rattan. Hardcnied olftniders were con- 
demned to lose an ear, or else to he branded on one cheek 
and deported to the other bank of the river, 'fhe ])illorv 
W'as inlrodutrcd from Kimland. Ali'^crcants were publicly 
w'hipped from the pillory in I^all Bazaar lo Bow Bazaar 
and back. Runawniv slaves were sc vend v dealt with. 
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TRIAL OF NUNCOMAR. 

This was the most sensational trial ever held in India. 
It was presided ever by Sir Elijah Impey, the Chief 
Justice, assisted by two judges and a jury. Nuncomar, 
or Nundu Kumar, was a wealthy and powerful Brahmin, 
lie wielded extensive influence at the Court of Murshida- 
bad as well as with the Government in Calcutta. The 
arrival of Francis and his two colleagues brought about 
a split in Council. The newcomers constituted a hostile 
majority, who persistently thwarted and o])posed Warren 
Hastings. JNuncomar was quick to perceive and take 
advantage of the situation. He brought a charge against 
the Governor-General of accepting bribes, to the amount 
of three an<l a half lakhs of rupees, for appointing 
Munnee Begum, mother of the young Navvab, and Guru- 
das, his CNuncoinar’sl son, to positions of trust in the 
household. Francis and his parly proposed that Nun- 
coinar should prefer his charge in presence of the Council. 
Hastings indignantly refused to countenance any such 
measure. He rose and <|uilled the Chamber, followed by 
Richard Barwell, his friend and supporter. The three 
remaining members summoned Nuncomar. After listen- 
ing to his evidence they jironounced llie (Governor- 
General guilty, on the authority of a letter purporting to 
have been written by iyunnee Begum to Nuncomar. 
This was afterwards found not to be in her handwriting. 
Meanwhile the three Meml>ers of Council ordered the 
(Governor-General to refund the money. Hastings reta- 
liated bv bringing an action for conspiracy against Nun- 
comar in the Supreme (Gourt. This was pending when a 
Muhammadan, named Kumal-ud-Din, summoned Nun- 
comar before the Supreme Court on the serious charge of 
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having forged his, llie petitioner’s, signature to a deed 
relative to the custody of certain valuable precious stones. 
The trial commenced on June 8, 1775, and continued 
until the 16tli. It was the hottest season of the year. The 
Court was packed to suffocation. The sufferings of the 
three judges, in full-bottomed wigs and voluminous 
scarlet robes, are belter imagined than described. At the 
end of a week it appeared as though Nuncomar would be 
acquitted, when, unfortunately for himself, he requested 
to give evidence on his own behalf. This proved fatal. 
What he said so prejudiced the jury that they returned a 
verdi(;t of guilty. Accordingly, on the 5th August, he was 
led forth from his prison, m the site now covered by the 
Victoria Memorial, and publicly hanged at Coolie Bazaar, 
close to Haslings Bridge. Over a hundred thousand 
people are said to have witnessed the execution. 

PUINCKSS TALLEYRAND. 

Another sensational trial held in the Old Court House 
was that of Philip Erancis. In 1779, the celebrated 
Member of (Council was charged with having seduced the 
wife of Grand, a young Writer in the Company’s service. 
The lady in question was the acknowledged belle of Cal- 
cutta. Tall, slender and golden haired, she was dowered 
with a faultless complexion and singularly beautiful blue 
eyes. Born at JVanquehar, the Danish settlement on the 
Coromandel (]oast, on November 21, 1761, her maiden 
name was Noel Catherine Werlec. At Chandernagore 
she met young (hand, a Swiss. 'Fhey were married on 
July 10, 1777. She w^as then fifteen and he nineteen. 
As soon as she appeare<l in Calcutta society, Francis 
singled her out by his marked attentions, undeterred by 
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the fact that he had a wife of his own and five children 
in England. Grand won his case against Francis, who 
was ordered to pay damages to the amount of fifty thou- 
sand sicca rupees. Thereafter the injured husband be- 
took himself off’ to Behar, where lie expended the money, 
as he himself records In introducing into Behar, the 
manufacture of indigo after the European manner, in 
encouraging the establishment of indigo works and in 
erecting three at my own expense.” He did not divorce 
his wife until many years later, and then only at her 
urgent request. After the (!ialculla trial, Madame Grand 
went to live at Hughli, where Francis paid her frequent 
visits. 

About twelve months later she went to Europe. There 
she led an adventurous existence until September 10, 
1802, on which dale .she married de Talleyrand, Napo- 
leon’s famous Minister of Foreign Affairs. She was then 
in her fortieth year, but her beauty was still remarkable. 
In 1806 de Talleyrand was created Prince of Benevento. 

DALHOUSIE SQUARE, EAST. 

Dalhousic Square, East, extends southward from Eall 
Bazaar Street to Mangoe Lane. A curious reservation 
formerly attached to No. 1, the premises now occupied 
by Messrs. W. Newman and Company, booksellers. On 
September 5, 1780, the ground was granted to Charles 
Weston, the friend of Zachariah Hoi well and the financial 
support of his old age. The pettab, or deed of allotment, 
described it as comprising “ One biggah and 15 cottalis of 
the Honourable Company’s common, or untenanted, land 
situate in Dhee Calcutta.” It was given to Weston upon 
condition “ that no house, wall or other erection of any 
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kind be built upon it excepting a palisade, fence, or rail- 
ing.” Hampered by these terms it remained vacant until 
1806, when the restriction was withdrawn. Prior to that 
Weston had sold it for Rs. 6,000 in 1795. The Bengal 
Club became owners of it in 1835. Forty-nine years 
later Sir Walter de Souza bought it for Rs. 1,80,000 
imd sold it again for Rs. 3,50,000. 

The large white building to south, at the corner of 
Mangoe Lane, is the Paper Currency Office. Behind 
Dalhousie Square, East, runs Mission Row, containing 
the famous Mission Church, erected by Kiernaiider in 
1772, and tlie house's inhabited by General Clavering 
and Colonel Monse/U, the two Members of Warren Hast- 
ings Council, who, with Irancis, constituted the famous 
majority. 

DALHOUSIE INSTITUTE. 

The southern side of Dalhousie Square runs westward 
from Old Court House Street to Hare Street. Its eastern 
angle is marked by a great brick block. This contains 
the Post, Telegrajdi and Dead Letter Offices, as weW 
as numerous other departments relative thereto. Dal- 
housie Institute occupies an edifice of classical appear- 
ance on the north side of the thoroughfare. 33ie portico 
is the oldest part of the building and dates from 1821. 
It looks straight down Wellesley Place to the lion- 
guarded north gate of Government House. At the head 
of the steps, leading into the Institute, is a fine white 
marble statue, by Flaxman, of the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor-General, 1813-23. 

The hall is the main feature of the building and mea- 
sures 90 feet by 45 feet. The cast end is marked by a 
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stage. A mural tablet slates that the foundation-stone was 
laid on March 4, 1865, by the Honourable Cecil Beadon, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, assisted by H. D. Sande- 
man, Esq., Provincial Grand Master of Bengal Masons. 
The Viceroy, Sir John Lawrence, was present. On the 
opposite wall, to north, a brass tablet commemorates John 
Renfrew, with whom the idea originated of erecting the 
hall as a monumental edifice, to contain within its walls 
statues and busts of great men,” a form of patriotic pro- 
paganda very popular at that period. By Lord Curzon’s 
orders these relics of a glorious past were transferred to 
the Victoria Memorial Collection, at present stored at 
Belvedere. Only one remains, a marble statue in the 
north-west corner of the hall. It represents James Wil- 
son, who came out to India late in 1859 as Financial 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council, and died within nine 
months. Brief though his period of office, he introduced 
the income-tax, remodelled the system of accounts, and 
created a Government paper currenc^y. The Institute 
possesses a library and reading-room. Adjoining il arc 
the tennis courts of the Calcutta Trades Association. 

RAJA DHARBANGA. 

To south-west of Dalhousie Institute, across the way, 
stretch the spreading red brick premises of the Standard 
la’fe Insurance Company. ^ Where the roof forms a point 
above the centre of the building, the faijadc displays a 
handsomely moulded group of allegori(;al figures. Below% 
the block is pierced by Vansittart Row, a cul de sac named 
after a former President of Fort William, 1761-65. Fur- 
ther west are the offices of the European Association and 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank. At the south-west 
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corner of Dalhousie Square the eye is caught by a curi- 
ous white statue reminiscent of Father Neptune. Backed 
by the green of the garden and sentinel palms, it is an 
object of curiosity to strangers. As a matter of fact it is 
not the sea-god. The bearded figure represents the late 
Rajah Dharbanga, obit 1894, the leading Zemindar of 
Behar, whose landed possessions aggregated 2,152 square 
miles and yielded a revenue of thirty lakhs of rupees. 

Northward, along the west side of the Square, extend 
the promises of the Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany, Tala Industrial Bank, McLeod House and Royal 
Insurance Building. The last is separatetl from the 
General Post Ollice by Koila Ghat (Coal Wharf) Street, 
so-called from the amount of coal carried down it during 
the 19th ctmlury, wh(»n sleamers first sutierseded sailing 
ships. Prior to lhal it was lermed Killa Ghat, or Fort 
Wharf Street, and also Takshall Street, from the Dutch 
for Custom House, which building was situated in the 
south-west angle t)f the old fort. 

HARE yrREEl\ 

This well-known tluiroiighfare runs from the south-west 
corner of Dalhousie Square to the Strand. It was the 
work of the Lottery Committee atipointcd by Lord Hast- 
ings in 1817, as a City Improvement Trust, and takes its 
name from David Hare, whose house stood in it, at the 
corner of (Church Lane. Described as watchmaker, phi- 
lanthropist and Father of Indian education. Hare founded 
the school in (College Square, which still perpetuates his 
memory. 

The Imperial Library stands at the south-west end of 
Hare Street, li contains a splendid selection of rare and 
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valuable works of reference, and is open daily from 
10 A.M. to 7 P.M. On the opposite side of the road spreads 
the Small Cause Court, an extensive building which covers 
the site of the Ice House, demolished in 1882, and of the 
Marine and Master Attendant’s Office. Prior to 1765 the 
latter was known as the Company’s House. Certain Presi- 
dents preferred it as a residence to their official quarters 
in Old Fort William. After the loss and recapture of 
Calcutta it was converted into the Marine Yard. Adjoin- 
ing it a dry dock was constructed for the repair of pilot 
vessels. This continued in use until 1809, when it was 
filled in. 


COM MERCIAL MUSKUM . 

The Commercial Museum is in Council House Street, 
a turning to south off Dalhousic Square. It was estab- 
lished as recently as 1916, and is open free from 
10-30 A.M. to 5-30 P.M., excepting on Saturday, when it 
closes at 2-30 P.M. Everything in the collection is of 
Indian manufacture. The exhibits occupy a long, narrow 
room, on the first floor of the Secretariat, reached by the 
southern staircase of that vast building, which practically 
monopolises the west side of the road. An anecdote con- 
nects certain handsome, and richly coloured silk hand- 
kerchiefs, in one of the showcases, with Lord Carmichael, 
well known as an art connoisseur. For many years prior 
to his appointment as Governor of Bengal, Lord Car- 
michael had bought this special line of handkerchiefs 
from a fashionable London outfitter, and had often won- 
dered where they were manufactured. Only after his 
arrival in Calcutta was his curiosity gratified. To his 
surprise he learnt that they came from Murshidabad, the 
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patronage the weavers, Messrs. Bhattacharya, named the 
handkerchiefs after him. 

ST. JOHN’S CHURCH. 

Little of the noise or fret of a great city penetrates 
ihe old world enclosure wherein sliiiids St. John’s Church, 
once the Cathedral of Calcutta. In the adjoining 
graveyard rests Job Charnock, founder of Calcutta. 
Near him lies Admiral Watson, the conqueror of Ghericih, 
the avenger, with Clive, of the Black Hole. Between 
them, sheltered by a white dome, sheeps Begum Johnson, 
widow of four hnsI>anJ^ and griindmother of England’s 
great Prime Minister, line Earl of Liverpool. Another 
neighbour is young Speke, the heroic sixteen-year-old 
midshipman, who lost his leg and life when Watson 
captured Fort Orleans, the French stronghold at Chander- 
nagore. 

The most frequented entrance to the historic enclosure 
is the iron gate at the corner of Council House and 
Hastings Streets. Neat gravel paths lead between 
smooth green lawns, brightened by occasional flower- 
beds. Tall graceful palms stand singly and in couples, 
and large trees spread wdde-thrust branches, through 
which the sunshine fillers l<) pallern the ground with gold. 
Sombre buildings sirolch protecliiigly to north and south. 
Their very windows express discreet reserve. The campo 
santo may not be overlooked with impunity, hence the 
levying of a casement lax. 

In the centre rises St. JohiFs Church, a large, square 
building of Grecian columns. The wide expanse of flat 
roof measures 7,d00 square feet and is surmounted by a 
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tower and spire 174 feel high. At the time of its erection 
the steeple was the only stone edifice in Calcutta. This 
explains the nickname of Pallrnr Cirja (Slone Church) 
applied locally to the sanctuary. 

Originally the main entrance was at the east end. 
This is now closed, although the portico and steps still 
remain to puzzle strangers. Here stood the fine marble 
statue of Bishop Ifebcr, removed to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
ill 1817. A mural tablet, to north of the verandah, bears 
the following inscription: — “The first stone of this 
sacred building, raised by the liberal and voluntary 
subscriptions of British subjects and others, was laid 
under the auspices of the Honourable Warren Hast- 
ings, Esq.. Go\ ernor-(7eneral of Intlia, on I lie Oth day of 
the month of April. 1781. and in the thirteenth year of 
his government.*' 

Warren Hastings was instrumental in obtaining the 
site. The eastern part of it belonged to the old powder 
magazine, described as a massive bell-shaped .structure 
60 feel in diameter. This had been purchased from the 
Company by a wealthy talukdar named Naho Krishna 
Deb, the “iNobkissen” of contemporary English writers, 
who transferred it to the Governor-General for ten thou- 
sand sicca rupees. It adjoined the original burial- 
ground of the settlement, by that epoch crowded with 
immense monuments. The majority were cleared away 
to make room for the church, among them that of Sir 
John Goldsborough, Admiral of the Company’s fleet, who 
traced out the walls of Old Fort William in 1693. 

The task of building the new sanctuary was entrusted 
to Lieutenant James A. Agg, of the Bengal Engineers. 
Popular sentiment favoured the design of St. Stephen’s, 
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Wall)rook. of which Sir Christopher Wren was the 
architect. The neighbourhood being deficient in stone, 
much of the necessary material was brought from Gaur, 
the ancient capilal of Bengal, once famous for its Pathan 
architecture, and especially the inausolea of its kings. 

Warren Hastings was away vvlien llie foundation-stone 
was laid. In his absence this ceremony devolved upon 
Kdward Wheler. Senior Member of Council. Proceed- 
ings began with a public breakfast in the Old Court 
House, on the site of St. Andrew’s Cluirch. Prom there 
the Company walked in solemn state to perform the im- 
posing rite. The Ucverend Vv illiam Johnson, husband of 
the famous Begum lohnson. oHicialed as chaplain. Inside 
the churcli an inscription stales that it was consecrated 
in 1787, under the auspices of the most noble Marquis 
Cornwallis.*’ In those days the sanctuary w^as entered 
from the east, behind the altar. The door was guarded 
])y a sentry armed with a matchlock. Church-going con- 
stituted an official ceremony. Oji Sunday mornings the 
east })orlieo was crowded with yellow chariots and 
sedan chairs. Worshippers of rank were preceded by 
silver inace-bearev'^. All, with any claim to be account- 
ed fashionable, were accompanied by a retinue of at 
least seven servants, four chair-bearers, and a functionary 
who held aloft the roundelle, or state umbrella. The 
gentlemen present iiivarialdy stepped forward to help 
ladies alight and hand them to their seals. Those were 
the elaborate days of wigs, pow^Ier and patches, curtseys 
and hand-kissing, when all society lived, moved and had 
its being in a perpetual series of minuet evolutions. 

Now" the main door has been removed to the west 
end. 
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THE VESTRY. 

The spacious portico admits to a cruciform vestibule 
with rooms to left and right. On the latter side is the 
south vestry, its walls lined with a number of interesting 
portraits and old views. Among the more modern is one 
of Field Marshal Earl Roberts. Below it, in a frame, 
hangs his baptismal certificate, wherein his birth is 
recorded at Cawnpore, on September 20, IH32, and his 
christening in St. John’s Church, on January 4, 1834. 
The parish records are of immense historical value, and 
teem with celebrated names. They are bound in a 
hundred volumes, and contain all baptisms, marriages 
and burials of the British coinniunily in Bengal between 
1713 and 181.6, with the exception of a brief gap after 
the fall of Fort William, in 1756. 

Among the portraits, an oil-painting of Cliarles Weston, 
obit 1809, attracts attention owing to the strangeness of 
the headgear. Mr. Weston was Vestry Clerk for a time, 
and on public occasions wore a wig. When at home he 
afl’ected a stiOly starched cotton handkerchief bound round 
his brows to form a tjueer upstanding cap. Another 
interesting likeness is that of the Ibwerend William 
Johnson, during whose incumbency the church was built. 
Tw^o early (Governors are also depicted, namely Samuel 
Fecke, 171.8-23, and John Stack House, 1731-3.5. 

The silver (]oininunion |^lale numbers nine pieces and 
was a gift from the Honourable East India Company in 
1787. When Mr. John Waiiarnaker, the American 
millionaire, visited the church, in 1902, he decided to 
have a duplicate set made for himself. 

Another memento of the old rule consists of a pair of 
churchwardens’ Staves engraved with the Company’s arms 
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and mollo. These; were borne in front of the Governor- 
General on state occasions. 

THE INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH. 

The church is paved with grey marble. A double 
row of tall Corinthian pillars support the ribbed, white 
roof. Light is admitted through two lines of clear 
glass windows fitted with small panes characteristic of 
the period. The extreme length of the building is 210 
feet 5 inches, and the width 115 feet 6 inches. 
The sanctuary, at the east end, is curiously plain. It 
consists of a small arched recess, 15 feet 9 inches deep 
by 26 feet wide, containing the Communion table. The 
body of the church is decorated with remarkably fine 
mural tablets. Several are by Westmacott, who in- 
variably introduced an Oriental touch by means of 
palms, peacock switches, or Indian figures. Imme- 
diately to right, on entering, the west wall displays 
a splendid while marble memorial to Alexander 
Colvin, obit IdJM, erected by merchants of Calcutta. 
The upper part depicts two beautiful female figures 
sealed upon a beehive. Below is a Hindu woman holding 
a lotah. 

Above hangs a very fine painting of the J^ast Supper, 
by Zoffany, who presented it to the churcdi as an altar- 
piece on April 9, 1787. x\s such it hung at the east 
end until transferred to its present position, where it is, 
unfortunately, skied, hence much of the ellccl is lost. 
Few pictures have excited more controversy. Tradition 
avers that several of the figures are portraits of well- 
known Calcutta i)eople of the day. Father Parthciiis, 
priest of the C/reek Church, sat for Our Lord. The 
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Police Magistrate, Mr. W. C. Blaquiere, served as model 
for St. Jolin, while Judas Iscariot, the most virile, as 
also the most prominent figure in the group, is believed 
to represent Mr. James Paul, the English Resident at the 
Muhammadan Court of Lucknow, where Zoffany was 
in high favour with the reigning sovereign. The artist 
valued his pictures at Rs. 1,000 per figure. He was a 
member of the Royal Academy and came out to India 
in 17o1', having fallen into disfavour at Court through 
introducing a portrait of the Queen, as she was Avhen 
Princess of Mecklenburg, into liis picture entitled “Life 
School,** in close proximity to a supposed admirer of 
liers. 

Another handsome memorial by Westmacott lines the 
south wall, and is to Michael (Cheese, Garrison Surgeon 
at Fort William, obit 1816. The scene depic ted is that 
of the Good Samaritan. Romantic interest attaches to 
the line sculplured tablet, by James Bacon, junior, to 
Lieut.-Colonel James Achilles Kirk])atrick, of the Madras 
Army, for nine years Resident at the Nizam’s Court, 
Hyderabad. While discliarging the duties of the latter 
office Colonel Kirkpatrick was the hero of an adventure 
mysterious as any in the Arabian Nights Talcs. One 
evening he was seated alone in the Residency, when a 
palanquin approacJied. Silently and swdftly the bearers 
set it down at the fool of llie verandah steps. A small 
hand drew aside the curtains and a closely veiled figure 
emerged. Colonel Kirkpatrick’s pulse began to beat 
more rapidly. The lady raised the heavy covering from 
before her lace, revealing a very old woman. Witb all 
the art, of Ahich she was past mislress, the ancient dame 
began to describe the charms of a young and lovely 
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lady, ihe Begum Khair-uii-Nissa, granddaughler of the 
Nizam’s Paymaster. At an official function, some two 
days earlier, the Begum had caught sight of Colonel 
Kirkpatrick through the fretted marble screen- work of 
the harem. It was a case of love at first sight, and she 
despatched the most skilful of matchmakers to arrange 
the marriage. Despite the old dame’s persuasions, 
Kirkpatrick remained obdurate. He would none of the 
lady. 

The incident had faded from his memory when, a few 
evenings later, a second palan((uin appeared. The 
bearers set it down. Out stepped yet another mufiled 
figure. She threw back her veil. This time it was no 
old woman, but the young and beautiful Begum in person. 
Without loss of lime the now dee])ly enamoured Kirk- 
patrick requested the hand of Khair-un-INissa of the 
Nizam. Finally a marriage was arranged in conformity 
with Muhammadan law. The union was ideally happy. 
Kirkpatrick built a beautiful residem^e for her known as 
Rang Mahal, or Colour Palace. Tt was demolished by 
Sir George Yule, during his period as Kesidenl, 1863-67. 
Two children were born of the marriage, a bov and a girl. 
The former died. In 1805 Kirkpatrick came to (Calcutta 
to confer with Lord ("ornwallis. During his stay he 
resided with his kinsman, (diaries Buller, at Chowringhce. 
Here he died at the age of 11. He is buried in Park 
Street cemetery, flis ilaughtcr, (ditherine Aurora, was 
sent to relatives in Fngland. She is the Kitty Kirk- 
patrick of (Carlyle’s “ Reminiscences ” and the ‘'Blumine'* 
of his “Sartor Resarius.” FAenlualU she married 
Captain James Winsbx' Pliillips. and died at fonjuav in 
1887, aged nearly ninety. 
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FUNERAL HATCHMENTS. 

Hatchments are rarely seen in Indian churches. The 
four on the south wall are those of the first four Bishops 
of Calcutta, namely, Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, obit 
1822, Reginald Hebcr, 1826, John Thomas James, 1828, 
John Mathias Turner, 1831. The three on the north wall 
are trophies of three Justices of the late Supreme Court 
of Judicature, Bengal, two of whom rose to be Lord Chief 
Justice. 


THE CHANCEL. 

Within ihe altar rails a plain floor-tablet inscribed 
“T. F. M. D. D. obit VIH Julii 1822 ” marks the grave 
of Doctor Middleton, who arrived in Calcutta in 1814 
as the first Anglican bishop of India. The Communion 
table stands on ihree grey marble steps within an arched 
recess tinted blue. The walls bear mural tablets 
commemorating various bishops and archdeacons. The 
chair is the one in which the first five bishops were en- 
throned. In 18^15 St. John’s ceased to be a cathedral. 

The only stained glass in the church, with the excep- 
tion of blue skylights, appears in the trefoiled window^ 
of the side chapel to right, erected in memory of Henry 
Inglis, obit 1865, a lime merchant of Cherrapunji, Assam. 
To left, near the organ, stands the original altar, whereof 
it is recorded : The Hcyiourable Company donated 

£ 1,200 towards the provision of Communion plate, an 
organ, a clock, bells and velvet for the pulpit, desk and 
Communion table.” 

In front of the fourth pillar, to east, on the south side, 
is a pedestal supporting a white marble bust presented 
by Lord Minto, when Viceroy of India, on March 9, 
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1890, ill place of a former bust of his ancestor, the first 
Karl of Minto, which was destroyed l)y earthquake in 
1897. 

Originally the interior of the church presenled a very 
different appearance. Knirance was through a wide 
shallow vestibule behind the altar. To right and left 
staircases led up to the doors of side galleries reserved 
for the quality. The (Communion table occupied an 
apse paved with white Chinese marble. Above it hung 
Zoffany’s "‘Last Supper.” The central columns were 
Doric, but converted into Corinthian pillars in 181 1. The 
Covcrnor-( General and his Council occiqiied the front 
row of the north gallery. Hehind them were ranged the 
gentlemen of the selllemuit. The southern gallery was 
sacred to the Judges, at the back of whom shc^ltered the 
ladies of the communily until they changed over 
on account of the glare. Both galleries were remov- 
ed in 1901. 


LADY CA]N^'I^(;. 

The northern verandah of the church is conspicuous 
for a very remarkable cenotaph, ll is of unusual 
dimensions and is surmounted by a beautiful and elabor- 
ate Ionic cross. 'JJic Avhole is of white marble inlaid 
with coloured Florentine mosaic, after the manner of 
certain Moghul tombs, h was originally erected over 
the grave of l^ady Canning, who died and was buried at 
Barrackpore on November 18, 1861. Born in Paris, 
on March 31, 1817. she was a daughter of Lord Stuart 
de Rothesay, and wife of Charles John Earl Canning, 
the first Viceroy of India, who held oifice as Governor- 
General during the stormy days of the Mutiny. His 



aclmitiisti'cition was marked by strict impartiality and 
justice. Lord Canning only survived his wife seven 
months. He died in London and lies buried in West- 
minster Abbey. His wife’s tomb is engraved with his arms 
and hers. It was brought from Harrackpore and placed 
in St. Paul’s ("alhedral, whence it, was transferred to its 
present site. Few tombstones have travelled so much. 

THF IIOHILLA CKNOTAPH. 

This is the first monument to catch the eye in the 
graveyard, and consists of a circular masonry pavilion 
of imposing dimensions, raised on an octagonal platform. 
The twelve smooth columns arc to|)ped by a decorative 
frieze introducing the heacls of deer, in low relief, 
between conventional rose oriianicnts. Above rises a 
rounded dome, its surface broken by a central band of 
three shallow hedges. Known as the Rohilla (Cenotaph, it 
commemorates Colonel (Jeorge Burlington and thirteen 
other ofiicers, whose names are inscribed thereon, in addi- 
tion to all European and Indian non-commissioned ofiicers 
and privates, who fell during October, 1791. in the second 
Kohilla War. 

MAISOLEIM OF JOB CIIAILNOCK. 

To north stands a curious and very massive mausoleum, 
the last resting-]) I ace of Job (diarnock, founder of ('al- 
culta. It was erected immediately after his dtjath by his 
son-in-law^, Charles Eyre, the first President of Fort 
William. The stone composing it is Pallavaram gneis^^, 
specially brought for the jiurpose from the famous 
quarry near IVladras, and styled Charnockite ever since. 
The mausoleum is of octagonal form surmounted by a 
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serrated parapet, and a ponderous kiosk crowned by a 
low smooth cupola and funeral urn. The exterior pro- 
duces a strange zebra-like effect. From a distance it 
appears to be encased in bars of iron. Closer inspection 
reveals the horizontal outstanding ribs to be cut in the 
stone. 

The pavilion occupies a platform, and originally pos- 
sessed eight narrow arched entrances, three of which are 
now closed. It is surrounded by a pavement composed of 
thirty gravestones removed to make room for the founda- 
tions of St. John’s Church, and subsequently laid down 
in their present position. J’he inscriptions on all are 
deeply cut and well preserved, while the dates range from 
1693 to 1766. Immediately in front of the south 
entrance is one which bears the following English 
epitaph : — “ Here lies interred the body of Henry Burton, 
late Commander of the ship “ Loyalty,” captured from 
Fort St. George, who departed this life 2Sth December, 
1693, aged 4/1.” Below a skull and crossbones are carved 
between quaint cherub heads. Further decoration con- 
sists of an elaborate coal-of-arms. 

The interior of the mausoleum is partially lined with 
four large gravestones placed upright in a row in such 
a manner as to effectually close three of the eight arched 
doorways. Interest naturally centres in the one com- 
memorating the Founder of Calcutta. This originally 
lay flat on the middle of the floor above the grave. The 
inscription is in Latin and is boldly cut in raised letters. 
The English translation runs: — ^“Job Charnock, Esq., 
Flnglishman, late the most honourable Agent of the Eng- 
lish in this realm of Bengal, left his mortal remains 
beneath this monument to sleep in hope of a blessed 
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resurrection to llie coming of Christ, the Judge. After 
long sojourn in a strange land he returned to his eternal 
home on the 10th January, 1692.” 

Romance gilds the historical interest attaching to 
Charnock’s name. Of his early life little is known 
beyond the fact that Ik; came out to tlie strange land of 
his long sojourn about 1655. Here he took to himself 
a wife of the country, ilis marriage was the result of 
as surprising and dramatic an advcmliire as any ever 
imagined in llie wildest llction. The tale runs that 
Charnock habitually made a nocturnal round of the Com- 
pany’s factory prec(;ded by torch-bearers, and protected 
by an armed guard. One evening, while so employed, he 
passed a burning-glial. I'he pyre was ready ami a young 
widow was performing the last rites prior to committing 
suttee. She was tall, fair-skinned and beautiful. 
Charnock commanded his guards to rescue her and bring 
her to him. The much (juoled Alevander Hamilton 
alludes to the incident: — ‘‘They lived lovingly many 
years and had several children. At length she died after 
he had settled at (Calcutta. Instead of converting lier to 
Christianity she made him a proselyte to paganism, and 
the only part of (]liristianity that was remarkable in him 
was burying her decently. He built a tomb over her, and 
all his life, after her death, he kept the anniversary by 
sacrificing a cock on her toitib after the pagan manner.” 

Jt is probable that Charnock retained more res|)t;ct for 
Christianity than Hamilton imagined. In proof of this 
the parish records of St. Mary’s (Church, Fort St. George, 
Madras, 'xnilain the baptisms of his three daughters. 
History is silent regarding the actual date of his wife’s 
death. Popular belief affirms that she predeceased him, 
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and that both lie buried in the same grave. Wlien, 
in November, 1892, the mausoleum was being repaired 
the opportunity was taken of ascertaining whether the 
foundations contained a vault. The conlrary was proved. 
The Revd. if. R. Hyde was chaplain of St. John’s at the 
time. He describes how a grave was unearthed at a 
depth of six feet. It stretched cast and west exactly across 
the centre of the mausoleum. No sooner had the bones 
of a left forearm been uncovered than he ordered the 
cavity to be filled in. 

The memorial tablet bears a second inscription. 
“ Here also lieth Mary, eldest daughter of Job, the 
dearly loved wife of Charles Kyrc, Governor of the 
English Settlement here, who died on the I9th 
February 1696.” The neighbouring stone commemorates 
Charnock’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Catherine White, 
obit January 21, 1700, aged 18. 

SURGEON WllJdAM HAMILTON. 

Historical interest of no common kitul attaches to a 
third slab in the row. It was discovered embodied in 
the ground, in 1782, when the foundations of the church 
were being dug, and marked the grave of William Hamil- 
ton, the famous surgeon, who accomjianied the British 
Embassy from Cal(!uUa to the Moghul Court, in 1715, 
and died, on his return to Fort William, on December 
4, 17 L7. His epitaph runs: — “His memory ought to 
be dear to this nation for the credit he gained the Bng- 
lish in curing Ferrukseer, the present King of Tndostan, 
of a malignant distemper, by which he made his own 
name famous at the court of that Great Monarch; and, 
without doubt, will perpetuate his memory in Great 
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Britain and all other nations in Europe.” A longer and 
more laudatory inscription follows in Persian. 

Unfortunately gratitude is short-lived. The very men 
who owed most to him allowed the all-obliterating earth 
to accumulate upon llamil ton’s grave. The surgeon 
whose skill had obtained an imperial decree, making the 
English settlers at Fort William masters of thirty-eight 
villages, was forgotten until the excavator’s spade 
brought his tombstone accidentally to light. Warren 
Hastings was impressed by the circumstance. He order- 
ed the letters of the inscription to be gilt, and expressed 
his intention of setting the slab in the Iront porch of the 
church. He left hulia, however, and the tablet remained 
lying about until placed in the Charnock niausoleimi. 

BEGUM JOHNSON. 

The domed pavilion, in the north-west corner of the 
graveyard, marks the resting-place of a very re- 
markable old lady, known to Idth century Calcutta 
as “ Begam ” Johnson. Her fourth and last husband, 
Chaplain Johnson, was maiidy instrumental in getting St. 
John’s Church l)uilt. Born on April 10, 1725, she was 
the daughter of Edward (Irook, Governor of Fort St. 
David, the English factory on the Coromandel Coast, 
below Pondicherry. On November t, 1711, she was 
married to Parry Purpler Templer, who left her a widow 
early in 1743. In the following November she became 
the wife of James Altharn, Bengal Civil Service. He fell 
a victim to small-pox within twelve days. She waited for 
November to come round again to be united to Mr. 
William Watts, by whom she had a son and two daughters. 
Watts was Chief at Cassimbazar, near Murshidabad, when 
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Siraj-ud-Daulah seized llie English factory prior to march- 
ing against (Calcutta. The (]hief and his family were 
carried off, close ])risoners, lo Murshidabad. There Mrs. 
Watts was i)efriended hy the old Begum, grandmother of 
the young Nawal). who arranged for her and her children 
to he (jonveyed lo the French settlement at Chandernagore. 
In after years Mrs. Walts never wearied of re-telling the 
adventure, and continued to refer lo it after her fourth 
marriage. Her fre(|uent allusion lo the old Begum gained 
her the nickname of “ Begam ” Johnson. Her elder 
daughter, Amelia Watts, married Charles jenkinson, first 
Earl of Liver])()ol. Their son became Prime Minister of 
England early in the 19lh (;enliiry. 

When in her fiftieth year Mrs. Walls was united to 
Chaplain Johnson, also a well-known character in his day. 
On his retirement, in IToB. she refused lo accompany him 
to England. She remained in Calcutta until her death, 
in 1812. Lord Wellesley allowed her lo choose her last 
resting-place. She selected the north-west corner of the 
long closed burial-ground. Here she lies next lo Admiral 
Watson and near lo Jol) Charnock. She was wise in her 
choice of neighbours. Their fame .sheds so l)right a 
lustre that her memory shines with a reflected glory, and 
she continues, in <Iealh as in life, an outstanding 
personality. 

TOMB Oh ADMIBAl. WAISON. 

To south r»f the BegunVs mausoleum stands a modest 
cream coloured obeli.-^k, which tapers up from a massive 
base, 'fhe eastern face bears a while marble tablet with 
tieeply cut black lettering. The inscription reads - 

Here lies interred the body of Charles Watson, Esij., 
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Vice-Afliniral of the Wliile, CorninaiuIer-iii-Chief of His 
Majesty's !\uviil Forces in the East Indies, who departed 
this life 16lh Auj^ust, 1757, in ye l llh year of his age. 

Oheiiah taken February 13, 1756. 

Calcutta freed January 2, 1757. 

Charidcrnagorc taken March 23, 1757. 

“ Exegit monument urn sere perenniiis’* 

A monument to his memory was also erected in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Admiral Watson was born in 1711. He was a son of 
a Prebendary of Westminster and entered the Navy in 
1723. On March 9, 1751, he hoisted his flag as Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue, in II.M.S. “ Kent,” 70 guns com- 
missioned by Captain Henry Speke, H.N., and sailed from 
Plymouth for the East Indies, to which station he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief. The fleet accompanying 
him included the “ Tyger,” “Salisbury,” “ Cumberland ” 
and two other ships. They carried a large body of troops 
and Adelcron’s Begimerit, Primus in Indis, now the 1st 
battalion of tlie Dorsets. The expedition was intended to 
strengthen the Company against the French, who had then 
two formidable leaders in India in the persons of de Bussy 
an<l l.ally. 


THE SPEKE MONUMENT. 

This sunken box-shaped 'monument occupies a square 
stone depression to Avest of the Rohilla Cenotaph. The 
eastern face displays a black memorial tablet to Billy 
Speke, the 16-year old midshipman of the “ Kent,” who 
lost his leg and his life at the capture of Chandernagore. 
The flagship lay so close up to Fort Orleans that musket- 
balls fired from her tops struck against the (hwernor’s 
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House anti flalicned to llie shape of half-crowns. The 
Frencl] j)ul up a dclrrmined resi^lance. The “Kent” 
alone lost d7 killed and 71 wounded. In ihe thick of the 
cnpja^enicnt a shot struck both (laplain Speke and his son. 
Siir«:^eon Ives, in his Voya.’jje,” ltd Is how the lad refused 
to be attended to until all the others had received medical 
aid. IJis own le;; had to be amputated above the knee and 
he bore the operation almost in silent'C. On the follow- 
ing day he was broui^hl to Cahmlta ami placed in the 
hospital adjoining the graveyard. Here he soon suc- 
cumbed to loekjaw. 

An amazing lind was made in front of the tomb in 
IJtTk Some llower-beds were being dug when the spade 
of a gardener iin(a>verei{ a stjuare. highly ])olished granite 
tablet six inches thick, two feel eight and a half indies 
long by two feel livt^ inches wide. The face was inscribed 
with (diinese characters arranged in two rows. These 
proved it to be tione t>ther than the foimdation-slone of 
the Coiled Dragon and Crouching Tiger Fori built, on the 
Island of ('liusan, a!)oul Um*2 A. I)., in tlui eighth year 
of Shunshih, lii^l Fmperor of the Ching Dviiasly'. From 
ItVlO until IdlO ibilish troops occupied (^husan pending 
China's fullihnenl of treaty obligations. How the 
foundalion-sloiK! of the Dragon and Tiger stronghold 
found its w.iy to .St. John's (Jiurcli is a m\sler\ that has 
not been elucidated. It is now lodgcil amid the many" 
archa'ological IreaNiin's in the Indian Museum. Chow"- 
ringhee. 


7, IIASri\(;S STIIFIX 

The jiremises now’ occupied by Messrs. Hum and l^o., 
on the south side of Hastings Street, constituted the town 
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house of Madame Imhoff, known to lovers of romance 
the world over as Marian, the passionately loved second 
wdfe of Warren Hastings. The lady was of French 
descent. Her maiden name was Anna Maria Appolonia 
Chapusettin. She was born at Stuttgart, of Huguenot 
parents. The family were still living in exile when she 
met and married Baron Carl Imhoff, a German military 
officer from Nurnberg. Subsequently he obtained a 
commission in the Madras Army as ensign, and sailed for 
Fort St. George in the “ Duke of Grafton,” in 1769. With 
him were his wife, aged twenty-two, and a small son. 
Warren Hastings was a fellow-passenger. Upon arrival 
in India he shared his house with the Imhoffs, at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, Madras. Very soon Imhoff found that 
his pay as ensign was insufficient, and took to miniature- 
painting as a profession. When Warren Hastings was 
transferred to Calcutta the Imhoffs accompanied him. 
From this point the story becomes enveloped in mystery. 
It is not probable that the real facts will ever be known. 
Report avers that Hastings paid Imhoff a large sum of 
money to return to Germany and arrange a divorce. 
Thenceforward the German husband disappeared from the 
scene. The Governor-General took the house now known 
as 7, Hastings Street for Madame Imhoff, to whom he was 
subsequently married, on PViday, August 1777. The 
entry is preserved among the records in St. John’s Church. 
Mrs. Hastings signed the register in her maiden name. 
To the Governor-General she was always “ My Dearest 
Marian.” His letters to her breathe the passionate and 
unswerving devotion of a reserved man, whose affections 
are perforce concentrated upon one person. Hers to him 
are disappointing. In them she seems to humour, rather 
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than return his affection. Mrs. Fay has left the following 
description of her: — “ Mrs. Hastings herself, it is easy to 
[)erccive at the first glance, is far superior to the gener- 
ality of her sex, though her appearance is rather eccentric. 
It is easy to perceive how fully sensible she is of her own 
consequence. She is, indeed, raised to a giddy eminence, 
and expects to be treated with the most profound respect 
and deference.” 


COVERNMFiNT HOUSK 

(fovernmenl House is the most imposing building of its 
kind in India. It is admirably situated mitlway between 
the old Calcutta of early historical associations, to north, 
and the more recent city which has sprung up to south. 
Thanks to its central site the great while pile, surmounted 
by a slate-grey dome and flagstaff, is familiar to all. The 
encircling grounds are guarded by a while iron railing 
and a screen of trees, many of them blossom-laden and 
fragrant. The east and west sides are each pierced by 
two gales, imposing white porticos topped by a lion, one 
forepaw resting on a globe, and flanked, at a lower level, 
by crouching sphinx-like figures, a compliment, doubtless, 
to the Egyptian i-anipaign of IJtOl. The ipaiii entrance is 
to north and is characterised by four modern sijuare stone 
pillars capped by ornamental urns. Here the visitors’ 
book is kept, wherein newc-omers write their names. A 
sixth gale w^as added, on the south side, in 191 1. 

Lord Wellesley is responsible for Government House. 
Before his time the Company’s chief representative in 
India had been but modestly accommodated. Grandpre 
remarked on the fact in 1790: -“He lives in a house on 
the Esplanade, opposite the CiUulel. Many private 
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individuals in the town have houses as good. That of the 
Governor of l^)ndicherry is much more magnificent.” 

In those days the Esplanade extended along the north- 
ern end of the Maidan to the river. The Governor’s 
House stood facing it, at the south-west corner of Old 
Court House Street. Next door, to west, was the Council 
House, after which came the Accountant-General’s Office. 
The three buildings stretched in a row. A gap followed 
and, finally, the New Court House marked the western 
extremity of the Esplanade. 

Flushed with his victories in the south of India, where 
Tipu Sultan had been slain, and the fabulously rich 
capital of Seringapalarn captured. Lord Wellesley wrote 
informing the Court of Directors that India should be 
governed from a Palace, not from a counting-house, with 
the ideas of a Prince, not with those of a retail dealer in 
muslin and indigo.” 

The Governor-General possessed the courage of his 
convictions. He directed Captain Charles Wyatt, Bengal 
Engineers, to draw uj) a plan for a new Government 
House on a suitably magnificent scale. The foundation- 
stone was laid with ajjpropriate ceremonial on February 
5, 1799. The style selected was Queen Ann, with 
Georgian pediments and porticos. Thirteen and a half 
lakhs were expended upon the buildings and another half- 
lakh upon furniture. VWien all was complete, T.ord 
Wellesley opened Government House on 2()th January, 
180.^, with a ball in honour of the European peace con- 
cluded by the recently signed Treaty of Amiens. Lord 
Valentia was present. He writes : — “The State rooms 
were, for the first time, lighted up. At the upper end of 
the largest was placed a very rich Persian carpet, and in 
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the centre of that a masnacl of crimson and gold formerly 
composing part of the ornaments of Tipu Sultan’s throne. 
On this side was a rich chair ami stool of State for Lord 
Wellesley, on each side three chairs for the Members of 
Council and Judges. Down to the door, on both sides, 
were seats for the ladies, in which they were placed 
according to the strict rules of precedence, which is here 
regulated by the seniority of the husband in the Com- 
pany’s service. At about 10 o’clock Lord Wellesley 
arrived attended by a large body of aide-de-camps, etc. 
After re(!civing, in the north verandah, the compliments of 
some of the Inflian princes, the vakils and others, he took 
his seal. Dancing then commciKred, and continued till 
supper. 1'hc room was not sufficiently lighted up, yet 
si ill the effect was beautiful. 

A row of chunam pillars, which supported each side 
together with the rest of the room, were of shining while, 
that made a contrast to the different dresses of the 
company. Lord Wellesley wore the Orders of St. 
Patrick and the ("rcocent in iliainonds. Many of the 
Kuropean ladies were also richly ornanicfiled with 
jewels. The black dresses of the male Armenians 
were pleasing from their variety, and the costly, though 
unbecoming habits of their females, together with the 
appearance of officers, nabobs, I’ersians and others 
resembled a masquerade. About V>0i) people were 
present, who found sufficient room at supper in the 
marble hall below. ” 

On the hundredth anniversary of the (>j)ening of Govern- 
ment House, r.ord Curzon, who was Viceroy at the time, 
gave a centenary ball. The dress of lo0.‘5 was worn. 
He impersonated Lord Wellesley. 
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A fine flight of steps leads up to the State entrance 
on the north. The handsome pillared portico is sur- 
mounted by the Royal arms. On these hospitable steps 
Calcutta society habitually assembled to welcome incom- 
ing Viceroys. They are only used on ceremonial occa- 
sions. The ordinary entrance is below, under the stairs. 
The grand vestibule above admits to a suite of three 
apartments. The first, to north, is the breakfast room. 
Beyond is the famous Bantjueling Hall divided down 
the centre by a double row of pillars. On cither side 
stand the celebrated busts of the twelve Caesars intended 
as a gift to the Nizam of Hyderabad from the French 
King, but captured together with the ship conveying 
them. Lord Valentia ascribed the many mirrors and 
chandeliers to General Claude Martin, founder of the 
famous I.a Martiniere Colleges, whose effects were sold 
in Lucknow on October 15, IflOl, when some of the 
furniture was bought for Lord Wellesley’s new Govern- 
ment House. 

r 

THRONK OF TIPU SULTAN. 

Beyond is the Throne Room. It opens out on to a 
fine circular verandah and derives its name from a curi- 
ously shaped gilt chair, with low back, shallow arms and 
red cushions, formerly incorporated in Tipu Sultan’s 
throne. Contemporary writers describe the actual throne 
captured at Seringapatam as raised about 4 feet from 
the ground upon the back of a great golden tiger. For 
steps it had a heavily gilt silver ladder. The canopy 
was of hard black wood entirely overlaid with thick 
plates of pure gold, and encircled by a deep fringe of 
alternate gold beads and real pearls. Surmounting it 
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was a jewelled bird with outspread tail of glittering 
many-coloured gems. This rara avis was sent as a gift 
to Queen Charlotte. Apparently the actual seat of the 
masnad alone was preserved. It stands in a corner of 
the Throne Room between life-sized portraits of Louis 
XV of France and his Queen, Marie I.eczinska, regarding 
which conflicting reports prevail. One declares the pic- 
tures to have been captured in a French ship bound for 
the Isle of France, now renamed ‘‘ Mauritius.” Another 
says that they were brought from Chandernagorc. 

COUNCIL CHAMBER. 

The Council Chamber is in the south-east wing. Here 
hang numerous portraits of (yovernors-Cyencral and 
Viceroys. Among them are Lord Hardinge, 1811-18, the 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 1862-63, Richard, Earl of 
Mornington, afterwards Mar<|uis of Wellesley, 1798-1805, 
Lord Hastings, 1786-93 and 1805, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, afterwards Earl of Minto, 1807-13. More paint- 
ings line the corridors. The one which usually attracts 
most allention depicis Zachariah Ilolwell, holding an 
open scroll, wlieret)n is drawn his celebrated monument 
over the grave of the victims of the Black Hole. 

The first floor of the south-east wing contains the green 
drawing-room. His Excellency the Governor’s study is in 
the south-west wing. The north-west wing is reserved for 
State guests. 


BALL-ROOMS. 

The second floor of the main building is similarly 
divided up into a suite of three apartments. The two 
first are ball-rooms, and the third the grand drawing- 
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room. All have floors of leak. A fine portrait of Queen 
Victoria liangs in the north ball-room. Her Majesty is 
depicted in Royal robes seated on the throne. The pic- 
ture was painted by Sir George Hayter in 1862. 

The second floor of the north-west wing is reserved for 
the Governor’s private use. Guest-rooms occupy the other 
three wings. 

With the exception of the Council Chamber the public 
rooms are confined to the main building, a central block 
connected with four corner wings by crescent-shaped 
galleries. Each annexe is practically a separate house. 
The rooms are so planned that a current of air passes 
through all, no matter from which quarter the wind 
blows. 

Although Lord Valentia records that the State rooms 
were first illuminated at a ball on January 26, 1803, it 
would seem that Government House was formally opened 
on May 4, 1802, at a reception in honour of the third 
anniversary of the Fall of Seringapatam. 

The grounds contain a representative collection of 
historical cannons. The handsomest is a great brass piece 
adorned with dragons. This was captured from the 
Chinese in 1840 and stands in front of the main entrance. 

GOVERNMENT PLACE, WEST. 

The entire west side of Gf)vernmcnt Place is occupied 
by a long brick edifice, part of which is styled Treasury 
Buildings. It dates from the Marquis of Ripon and was 
completed in 1881. Here, in viceregal days, the govern- 
ment of India was conducted during the cold weather. 
The one-time Imperial Secretariat contains the Library of 
the Astronomical Society, to which the public is admitted 
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free on Wednesdays and Fridays, from 5 p.m. to 7 P.M., 
also the Imperial Record Department and other offices. 

TOWN HALL, _ 

The Town Hall faces the Esplanade to west of Govern- 
ment House. It is a two-storeyed yellow building 
approached by steps, and a pillared portico containing a 
handsome white marble statue of Warren Hastings, by 
Wcstmacott. The first Governor-General of Fort William 
is represented standing upright holding an open scroll. 
On one side of him is a Munshi, or Muliammedan teacher, 
and on the other a Brahmin Pundit. His figure is 
emaciated and his thin, clean-shaven fa(;e almost that of 
an ascetic. Much as Macaulay has smirched his fame 
even lhat impetuous writer admits : — “ His internal ad- 
ministration, with all its blemishes, gives him a title to be 
considered as one of the most remarkable men in history 

He boasted that every public office, without 

exception, which existed when he left Bengal, was created 
by him.” ('ertainly the thoughtful sulfering face, on the 
southern portico of the Town Hall, i.> not that of a boaster. 
Inside a long gloomy room stretches 102 feet from cast 
to west by 05 feet. It is marble-paved and lined with a 
double row of closely set pillars. At the western extrem- 
ity is a splendid statue of Lord Gornwallis, by J. Bacon, 
junior. The Go\ernor-Gcneral is dejiicted in Roman 
costume, laurel wreath in one hand. Female ligures, at 
either side of him. hold up a mirror and a snake. 

Lord Gornwallis first came to India in 17o0. He re- 
tired in 1795. iNominated Governor-General a second 
time, he returned in loOS, but died at Ghazipur, U. P., on 
his way up-country. 
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The carriage entrance is on the north side. Hen; a 
tragic incident occurred on September 20, 1871. The 
Town Hall was in temporary use as High Court. Mr. 
J. P. Norman, acting (]hicf Justice, was stabbed as he 
was mounting the steps. From either end of the verandfih 
staircases lead up to the great hall on the upper storey, a 
light, airy apartment characterised by a leak floor and 
double row of pillars. Numerous interesting and valu- 
able portraits line the walls. The building also contains 
many notable statues of local celebrities. 

The Town Hall was erected by public subscription in 
1804 at a cost of seven and a half lakhs of rupees. It 
occupies the site of Mr. Justice Hyde’s residence whereot 
Mrs. Fay, herself a barrister’s wife, wrote how, on the 
first day of each term, the professional gentlemen all 
meet at a public breakfast at Mr. Hyde’s house, and go 
thence in procession to the (]ourt House. ’ The latter 
stood on the ground now covered by the High Court. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

The splendid bronze statue on the Esj)lanade, opposite 
the Town Hall, is by Wcstmacolt, and represents Lord 
William Bcntinck, Governor-General from 1828 to 1885. 
The bas-relief on the pedestal is worthy of special note. 
It depicts a “ Saha-gaman ” or widow burning, which 
practice Lord William abolished. The inscription on the 
back is from the pen of Macaulay. 

Lord William Bcntinck was the second son of the third 
Duke of Portland. His administration was marked by 
the annexation of Coorg, in South India, by the appoint- 
ment of the commission which drew up the Penal Code, 
by Macaulay’s famous scheme of English education, and 
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by the founding of the Medical College. He was the 
first Governor-General of India. Tliis title was conferred 
upon him in November 1834. Before that he and his 
predecessors were styled Governor-General of the Pro- 
vince of Fort William in Bengal. 


HIGH COURT. 

This splendid edifice stretches from the Town Hall 
to ihe Strand. The style is Gothic. It was completed 
in 1872 from designs drawn by Mr. Walter Granville, 
who is said to have borrowed inspiration from the Town 
Hall of Ypres. Built about four sides of a cool, shady 
quadrangle, green with palms and other trees, the interior 
is lined with echoing, arcaded cloisters^ olf which open 
various courts and allied apartments. The principal 
entrance is through the lumdsome central tower on the 
south side commanding the Fsplanade. Carriages 
approach via the east and west, the latter entrance being 
reserved for Judges. The ground floor is divided among 
difi'erent offices. Above are the courts, the Judges’ 
Library, the Barristers’ f library, rooms for Judges, 
Barri.'^lers’, Pleadei>' and Attorneys' Association. The 
walls are hung with portraits ot legal celebrities 
from Sir Flijah Impey, appointed first Judge of the 
Supreme Couit in IT?!-, onwards. The lt)p floor 
accommodates the Admin istrator-fjcneral, Receiver, Atl- 
vocatc-Gcneral, Legal Bemembrancer, arul so on. Stair- 
cases, in the corner turrets, lead up to tlie roof, whence 
a fine view is obtained of Calcutta, the llooghly and the 
further bank. 

The present building stands on the site of the Supreme 
Ca)urt, erected as siicces.’-or to the Old Court House, in 

H 
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Dalliousie Square, demolished in 1792. Even after the 
appoinlmeiil of four royal jiidji;cs to (Calcutta the East 
India Company conlinued lo maintain I heir own Court 
of f.aw, known as ihe Suddcr Adalal. 'Fhis lemporarily 
discharged its functions in what is now the Military 
Hospital, lo south of the Kacc-course. The (Company 
lurlher exercised the prerogative of at>[)ointing their own 
lawyers, and of limiting their numher to twelve. Sir 
Elijah Impey dealt a fatal blow at this system. That 
spritcly (;hroni(‘ler, Mrs. Ea\. records how her husband 
consulted Sir Elijah lnipe> as to the possibility of objec- 
tion being raised to his jiractising as a barrister in 
Calcutta without the ("ompany's sanction. To this the 
King\s Judge replied: — ‘"No, Sir! Had you dro])ped 
fronr the (douds with such documents we would admit 
you. The Supreme (lourt is independent and will never 
endure to be dictated to b\ any body of men whose 
claim is not enforced by supreme authority. It is nothing 
to us wdiether you had or had not permission from the 
C.oiirt of Directors to jiroceed to this settlement. You 
came to us as an autliorised English barrister. As su(‘h 
we shall, on ibe (irsl day of the next term, admit you lo 
our liar. *' 


LORD NORTHRROOK. 

The statue facing the l^igh ('ourt is that of 'riiomas 
George, Earl of iNorthbrook, Viceroy of India, lo72-76. 

EDEN (;AKDENS. 

To south of the High (^ourt stands a line statue of 
(ieorge Eden, second JIaron and lirsl and only Earl of 
Auckland. Appointed (iovernor-fhmeral in I <>.'>6, his 
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aclminislralion is chiiilly memorable for bis interven- 
tion in Afghan, where his support of Shah Shujah 
against the rival claimant to the throne, Dost Muhammad, 
led to the First Afghan War. Beyond lie Fden Gardens. 
These pretty public* grounds were laid out by f.ord 
Auckland’s sisters, the Misses Fden, ladies who were 
remarkable for their literary and artistic attainments. 
The pleasance has absorbed the site of Kodenlia, the 
fine avenue of trees which once constituted the fashion- 
able promenade of GalcuUa society. The Burmese 
Pagoda, ill the centre, is a w^ar trophy brought from 
Proine in 1<)56. 

CAPTATN SMI WILLIAM PEEL, R.N. 

The white marble statue, facing the southern entrance 
to Ellen Gardens, represents Gaptain Sir William Peel, 
R.N., commanding H.M.S. Sh.annon in Indian 
waters, when the Sepoy jVluliny broket out in lo57. lie 
was third son of the great Sir Robert Peel, and grandson 
of General Sir John Floyd, described as the most dashing 
cavalry ollicer (»f his day. At th;* head of the naval 
brigade (^.aptain Peel took part in the relief of Liu'know 
under Sir Colin (.ampbcdl. During the bombardment of 
La Martinifne (iollege he was wounded in the thigh. 
When the lime came for the brigaile to rejoin the fleet 
a Slate carriage, once the properly of the ex-King of 
Oudh, was brought round for Captain Peel. First, how- 
ever, the ship’s car[)eiiler had taken the precaution to 
paint H.M.S. Shannon ” above the Royal Arms on the 
door panel. Captain Peel preferred a dhooly. Unluckily 
it had just been used for a small-pox case. He caught I he 
complaint and died at Lucknow on Aiiril 27, 1858. 
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First Day. . . . Afternoon. 

Drive along Cliowriiighee and via Circular Koad across 
Zecrut Bridge to Alipore. Visit the Zoological (hardens. 
Next proceed to Belvedere House, the Garden of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society, and Hastings House. Continue 
westward to Diamond Harbour Koad. Pass Kidderpore 
House and St. Slephefi’s Church. 

CHOWKINGHKF. 

Chowringhee may be termed the Broadway of Calcutta. 
To west stretches the Maidan, once a tiger- infected 
jungle, first cleared by the great (dive when tlie ])resenl 
Fort William was in course of construction. Military 
considerations ])re\ented ihe ])lain from being built 
over. As a resull it has been preser\ed to become the 
playground and chief attraction of the city. Cliowringhee 
extends from Dharamtolla in the north to Lower Circular 
Koad in the south, a disliiiice of a mile and live furlongs. 
Its western side is traversed by tram-lines On the east 
it is flanked by a striking variety of buildings, shops 
large and small, hotels, restaurants, theatres, picture 
palaces, clubs, and the Indian AlustMiin. 'I hese have 
usurped the place of those stalely l‘>th century garden 
residences designed by Italian architects whereof Lord 
Valenlia wrote, in LSO'l : — '‘On a line with (h)vernmcnt 
House is a range r)f excellent houses cliunamed and orna- 
mented with verandahs. Chowringhee, an entire village 
of palaces, runs for a considerable length at right angles 
wnth it, and altogether forms the finest view 1 ever 
beheld in my life.” A decade earlier (Chowringhee could 
only boast twenty-four houses. Midway the fashionable 
thoroughfare is commanded by a line statue of 
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Licut.-Gencral Sir Janies Oiilram, styled the Bayard of the 
Indian Army. This gallant oHieer refused to deprive Sir 
Henry Havelock of the glory of relieving the l{esidency 
at liUcknow. His reconl is a incmorahle one. He was 
selected by Alounlsluart Eljihinslone to subdue the wiKl 
tribes of Western and (.’enlral Imlia. He served in the 
Afghan eanijiaign, which drove Dost Muhammad from 
Kabul, and was appointed Political Agent on the North- 
West Trontier. Snbseijuently he filled similar posts in 
the South Maralha country at Salara. and later at Baroda 
and Oudh. His statue is by j. Jl. Foley. U.A., and Wiis 
unvinh'd by th<‘ Gommandei -in-Ghief. Lord Napier of 
Magtiala, on (Jneci! V ictoria's birthday, K>71. Duriiij; 
the Mutinv Napier had be?eii Outram's secretary. A little 
fiirllier south rise< the; Ihmgal (dub, a handsome dome- 
crowned edili< e. J Ikj great Macaiday lived in th(M‘entra! 
portion when Lavs Member of (loiincil from 1«>,‘)I to lodo. 
Still more to tiie soutli is J'licatre Road, so called from 
the old theatre, which .^tood at the corner of (diow- 
ringhee from Idl’i unlil Jbi>9. when it was destroved bv 
lire. Male characters were taken by amateurs assisted 
by jirofessional actresst*s. who received a monthly 
salary and rc-idctl on the premises. Originally 
Chowr inghee was tree-shaded and formed part of 
the old pilgrim route leading from Murshidabad to 
Kalighal. 

ALIPORE. 

d o reach Alipore it is necessary to cross TolK's Nallah, 
a muddy stream held sacred by Hindus as part of the 
(hinges, hence its historical and religious name of Adi- 
(hmga. It has also been styled (iovindpur Greek and 
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Surman’s Nallah. The laller clesignatioii commemorates 
Edward Surman, head of the mission to the Emperor 
Ferrukhseiyar’s court at Delhi, in 1715. Surman owned 
a garden house in the neighbourhood now termed Hast- 
ings, and is said to have deepened the Creek, which, in 
1775, was leased to Major Tolly, an Engineer, for ten 
years. He kept it in navigable condition and levied tolls 
upon all passing craft. 

Alipore became a popular and wealthy suburb under 
Warren Hastings, who resided there, in preference to Gov- 
ernment House on the Esplanade, and only went into 
Calcutta to transact business. There, too, lived Barwell, 
his friend and supporter in Council as did Philip 
Francis, their bitter enemy and political opponent. 
When, in 1854, the lower provinces of Bengal were con- 
stituted a separate Government Alipore was selected for 
the official residence of the Lieut. -Governor of Bengal. 
Simultaneously it became the headquarters of the Presi- 
dency Division, as it already was of the Twenty-four 
Pcrgunnahs. An Indian regiment was permanently 
stationed here. Alipore contains the great District Jail, 
the Army Clothing Factory, Government Telegraph 
Storeyards and Workshops and the Vaccination Station, 
Near Alipore bridge stood the two famous “Trees of 
Destruction,” which constituted the favourite meeting 
place for duels. « 

ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

These lie to right of the road, a little south of Zeerul, 
or Ziarat Bridge. They owe their existence to Sir 
Richard Temple, Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, and were 
opened by the King-Emperor Edward VII, as Prince of 
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Wales, in 1875. The grounds are allraclively laid out 
with a variety of trees, flowers and ornaniental w^atcr, 
while the eolleclion of animals, birds and reptiles is 
unusually fine. Admittance is from sunrise to sunset. 
On week days a charge of one anna is made. On Sunday 
this is increased to four annas in the early part of the 
day% and a rupee in the afternoon. 

JIELVEDEUK HOUSE. 

From 1851 until E)I2 Belvedere House was the oflicial 
residence of the Lieut. -(h)vernor of Bengal. The main 
entrance faces north, in the diiection of Zeeriit Bridge. 
It consists of a loffy while gateway topped by a lioness. 
The carriage drive sweeps rouiul a wide expanse of tree- 
planted lawn, to a nnc flight of steps guarded by two old 
brass cannon engraved with the arms of the Honourable 
East India (Company, and cast at (lossijiore, in 1856, the 
year preceding the Mutiny. A{ the foot of the flight 
stands a heautifui while marble statue of Lord Lurzon, 
by Pomeroy, the ba^'C adorned with sculptured panels. 
Five small glass dt)ors admit to the hall. The building 
is two-storeyed and coloured a pale shade of (champagne. 
A doid)le row of ])i liars adorns the facade, the 
upper finished with Corinthian capitals and the lower 
with Ionic*. Above the entrance the Koval Arms are 
well executed between the figures of six nymphs, 
which perch upon the ledge of the roof. On the south 
side, statues of the great Clive, Wellesley and 
Dalhousie stand on a wide verandah overlooking a 
delightful garden. 

Nothing definite seems to be known regarding the date 
at which Belvedere Ihnjse was built, nor yet the original 
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owner. Tradition assigns it to Warren Hastings. In 
support of this tlie Reverend Mr. Long is quoted as allud- 
ing lo “ Warren Hastings'' house at Relvederc in the rural 
solitude at Alipore,” as far hark as 1762. About the 
same time a Minute, in the Records of Fort William, 
contains the following: — “Mr. Hastings’ house pur- 
chased for the reception of the Nawab.” Now the Nawab- 
jN'azim of Murshidabad is known to have resided at Belve- 
dere House. Apparently he was the guest, on such 
occasions, of the Company. When asked to account for 
certain funds, which he was charged with having mis- 
appropriated, Warren Hastings replied that the “Nabob 
of Bengal ” always received a ihousanti riqx'cs a day for 
his e\})enses. whenever he visited Calcutta. Describing 
a State visit. ])aid by the Dutch (Joveriior of Ch insu- 
rah in 1770, Stavorius writes: “ At 6 in the evening 
Mr. Cartier waited on the Dutch (Governor and conducted 
him to his (*ountrv seal at Belvedere where he was 
entertained with an excellent supper.’’ Two vears later 
Cartier resigned the (Governorship of Fort William and 
was succeeded by W'arren Hastings. In 17B0 Bel- 
vedere House v\as bought by Major Tolly of Nalla 
fame. (3n August 17 of that same year Philip Franci,-‘ 
was carried wounded to Belvedere after his duel with the 
(Governor-CGeneral. Tolly died in 1781. His house was 
leased to Mr. Brooke for toSO per annum, which rent 
was payable in London. From 1822 until 1825 General 
Sir Edward Paget resided at Belvedere, in preference to 
his official quarters, as (lommander-in-Chief, in f’ort 
William. Subsequently the property was purchased by 
Charles Prinsep, the Advocate-General, and resold by 
him to the FGast India Company for eighty thousand 
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rupet\s, in 1854. From then until J912 it was occupied 
by the Lieut.-Ciovernor of Ben‘>;al. J.ord Dalliousie 
assessed the monthly rent at Rs. 500. 

Various faeut.-Governors made substantial additions to 
Belvedere House. Sir Stevvaii Bay ley constructed the 
north breakfcist-room. Sir (lharles Klliot was respon- 
sible for the upj)er storey of the west win^. Electric li«;ht 
was introduced by Sir Alexander Macken/ie, and Sir 
Andrew Eraser built the fine ball-room and su|)per-room 
below it. 

Femlinu; the <*ompletion of the fireal white marble 
museum on the Maidan. Bel\e<lere House has been Iciit 
to the 'rrn>tces of the Victoria Memorial Collection for 
the storaj^e of pictures and other uniejue and valuable 
objects. Mr. E. Harrington, tlui Art Expert, is iii chai 7 i;<\ 
'fhe Vi(;ero\. LonI Chelmsford, resides at Belvedere 
House, when in Calcutta, 

. THE DI EE. 

Ali|)ore is famous .is the sc<‘ne of the historical duel 
between Warren Hastinjj:s and Tliilip Erancis. The 
cause was personal even more than ])olitical. Constant 
friction in the Coiinca! threatened ruin. This Haslint!;s 
averted by gaining a promise from Erancis not to 
interfere in his conduct of the Maratha War. then being 
waged on the Bombay side. When the Governor-Cefieral 
<leeidcd to trv conclusions with the same enemy on the 
banks of the Jiuima. Erancis felt that he was no longer 
under the obligation of silence, whic’h he had entered 
into regarding military operations on the Malabar Coast. 
Accordingly he and Wheler. another Member of Council, 
drew up a Minute opposing the (mv ernor-Generars plan. 
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and advancing suggestions designed to frustrate liis 
policy. Hastings retaliated with another Minute, in 
which he forcibly denounced Francis, both in his private 
and public capacity. In those days, when questions of 
honour could only he decided at the rapier’s point, or by 
pistols, Francis had no aheriialive but to challenge Hast- 
ings. His second, on the memorable occasion, was 
Colonel Watson, (^hief Engineer. Hastings was sup- 
ported by Colonel Pearse, Commandant of Artillery in 
Fort William. The duellists met at 6 a.m. on August 17, 
1780, near Mr. Harwell’s (the present Kidderpore House 
to south of St. Stephen’s Church) on the road to Alipore, 
close to wh(*rc that thoroughfare was crossed by an 
avenue of trees shading a walk in the grounds of Belve- 
dere House. 'J'his was considered too public a place, so 
the opponents sought a more secluded spot, which Doctor 
Hustecd identifies as just within the northern boundary 
of the compound of 5, Alipore Hoad. Other authorities 
favour the Duel Avenue, between Sterndale Hoad and the 
Zoological (hardens, as the site. The duel was fought 
with pistols, at 14 paces. Both opponents fired simul- 
taneously. Francis fell. He was only slightly wounded. 
Tlie ball entered the right side. It traversed the muscular 
part of the shoulder, and came out through the flesh at 
the left. He was carried to Belvedere House, which was 
nearer than his own. Francis’ country residence was 
ll:e Lodge, afterwards occupied by the Alipore Magistrate. 
At that epocJi it is dascribed as a modest building of four 
rooms and a hall. The grounds were very extensive 
and included the site of the present jail, reformatory and 
neighbouring edifices. Francis acquired the property in 
1775, and sold it for Hs. o0,()()0 in April, 1780, prior to 
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sailing for England. Ilis anibilion of returning lo Ben- 
gal as Governor-General was never realised, lie died 
at the age of 71*, in his T^ondon residenee, 1, St. James’ 
S(tuare. 

As a eh i Id William Makepeace Thackeray, the novelist, 
lived at ihe f.odge, Alipore, lo which his father removed, 
on being appointed Collector of the Twenty-four 
Pergunnahs, when his famous son was only a few 
months old.^^ 

THE A(;iU-KOBTrCELTlJRAL (iAKDEN. 

The garden is entered from the east side of Alipore 
Road, and once formed part of the pleasure grounds 
surrounding Belvedere House. Immediately within the 
gate stretches an ornamental lank overlooked by a while 
j)edestal and hu^^t inscribed : - William (^arey, I),I)., 
founder of the /Kgri-llorticultural Society of India, Io20.” 
The monument commemorates a very n niarkahlc man. 
A cobbler by trade, William (]arey was also a preacher 
of the gospel. He and his associates founded the Baptist 
Missionary Society in 1792. In tlie following year he 
came out lo India accompanied by his w ife, four children, 
a sister-in-law, and Thomas, a fellow-missionary. Seven 
years later (]arey, Marshman and Ward established the 
famous mission at the Danish .selllemenl of Seraniporc. 
When Lord Wellesley inaugurated his much-needed Fort 
William College, for newly joined members of the (Com- 
pany’s (]ivil Service lo acquire a knowledge of collo- 
quial languages, (Clarey was appointed professor of Ben- 
gali. He <lied in lliTf, full of years and honours, and 
was buried at Serampore, the scene of his most brilliant 
labours. 
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Formerly llie A«;ii-TT<)rli(‘ulUirii] Ganloiis contained an 
old iVluhatnniedaii iiiansoleunn Tl stood al llie easl side 
of the tank and was known as llie Be;»iinrs tomb. Tradi- 
tion as(!ribe{| it to the wife of one of the Nawabs of 
Mursliidabad. 


ii.\sri\(;s FforsF. 

riic c elebrated rohience of the first (’FO\ernor-(',eneiMl 
(XTiipies a spacious compound on the south side of Jiidp:e’s 
Court Road. Tl consi>ts of a llal-roofcvL two-storeyed 
building, coated with bulT-colourc'd ])laster. A onc‘- 
sLore\ed win;j projt'cls al either end. In the centre white; 
pillars mark the (' irria'^e* caitrance. wlience a nii»bl of six 
steps lead U[) to ib.e porch. Ilcae a small o\al tablet, 
above the doc)r. is in•^<•ril)ed : ‘‘This house, known as 
llaslin<rs Ffousex oriyjnally the country seal of Warren 
ITaslini;s. Go\ernor-(aMieral of Fort Williain in Bengal, 
177I.-17o3. was boufdil a. a Slate (biesi Hoihc by Lord 
Curzon, Viceroy and C»o\crnor-(7enerid of India, in 
]9t)l.” Tn 1915 it was com (Tied into a boys'’ school, 
which purpose it continm's to serve. Hie lar;re ^rounds 
are jrrass-planled and sliadiul with Iri'c;.-. On the i;ast 
tlu^y are l)oundc;d Jiy I'olly’s Vallah. 

Here Warren Hastings lived with Ids passionately loved 
second wife, the ccdcdirali'd Madame IniholT, and from 
here wrote those famous 'lo\e letters to “ My d('an;st 
Marian.” afl(*r slie saih'd for Fntrland. The residence 
was then sly!(;d Alipore (kardems and was surrounded 
by beautiful phxisure ;»roimds planted, with cinnamon and 
other r.ne and valmdde trees, the cultivation of which 
Hastings Avas desirous of iniroduein;]; into Benpijal. The 
property was sold in three lots in L7I>5, and included 
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the land now occupied by the Jud;;c’.s Court. At the 
same time ihe Governord^enerai's t'anious slud \\a?> put 
up to auction. 


KlDDKKPOilC liOLSE. 

Kidderpore House is a double-sloreyed yellow build- 
ing surrounded In a large garden, on die easl side of 
Diamond Harbour lload. Its historical interest lies in 
the fact <jf it having been the (country residence of Richard 
Barwcll who, with Warren Hastings, constituted the 
famous minority in the (hjvernor*{ienerars nunuorablc 
(Council of Five. As such it frcqueiitly figures in the 
chronicles of Idlh century Calcnlla. It was paiticulariy 
celebrated for it^ be 11- room. Here came Madame 
Hastings, Lady Itiipcy, Mrs. (h*and, afterwards Princeiss 
Tallejiand, Mrs. Fay and exery other sotnal belle and 
literary light of the pcrio<!. (hunhling for high stakes 
was indulged in, as max be inferred from a letter written 
by FraiK!is to a friend, in 1776, u herein he states: — 
“ On one blessed da\ of the [ne' Ciil year of ouv Lord 1 had 
won alioul i2(),(U)t) at whist.*’ In pile of tiiis boast of 
his guest RarwelFs gaiic- must liaxe greatly outbalanced 
his losses, for In' ainas>ed aii immense icrlune by the 
time that he was ihirlv -eight. With this he leturned to 
Knglaiid. He purchased an (*^lale at Slaiislead. in Sussex, 
and seats in P.irliamenl. where he in turn represented 
St. Ives and W incheisea. His leiiicmcnl, in \Lirch, ITtiO, 
made Francis Senior Member of (iouncil, both Monson 
and Clavering having died before lh.it dale. 

Later on Mr. Barwcll > house was utilised as the 
Kiildcrpmc Military Or[)hanage, an Institution loumicd 
in 17t{2, hv Major William Kirkpa'iick, lor the benelit 
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of the children of officers and men on the Bengal establish- 
ment. Dances were still given in the ball-room. These 
were widely patronised by bachelors and widowers in 
search of wives. 

ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH. 

Remarkable from afar for its extremely slender spire 
St. Stephen’s Church is next-door neighbour to Kidder- 
pore House. A long narrow garden, with brightly 
coloured flower beds, separates it from Diamond 
Harbour Road. It was founded in 1R16. Further 
north still is Kidderpore Bridge. Beyond lies Hcistings, 
known as Surman’s Ganlcn in the days when it 
marked the southerly limit of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s domain. Its popular name of C.ooly Bazaar 
is said to date from the labour settlement, 
which s])rang up on the site in 1757, in connec- 
tion with the erection of Fort William and the clearing of 
the Maidan. Near Hastings bridge stoo d the gal lows 
from which Nuiicomar was liuiigl At present the neigh- 
bourhood 7s cliicfly noted as theT)e])ot of the Supply and 
Trajisj)ort (Jorps, iMedical Slorekee])cr (/eneral’s Store, 
Ordnance, etc. It lakes its modern a])pellalion from 
Hastings bridge built in and named after the 

Marquis under whose auspices the first iron bridge in 
India had been constructed^ over Tolly’s Nallah, in 1822. 

Skconi) Dav Morning. 

Visit the Stuart Hogg Market, St. Paul’s Cathedral and 
the Victoria Memorial. Proceed via Lower Circular 
Road to the Strand. Prinsep’s Ghat, Gwalior Monument 
and Fort William. Enter by the Water Gate. 
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THK STUART HOGG ^^IARKET. 

To strangers the market is one of the most fascinating 
places in Calcutta. It is best visited early, as then fruit, 
vegetable, fish and meat stalls are seen to fullest ad- 
vantage. The main entrance faces south and is in Lind- 
say Street, a turning olf Ghowringhee. I'he street takes 
its name from Robert Lindsay, second son of the fifth 
Earl of Balcarres. He came out to India, as a Writer, 
in 1772. His subsequent career fully justified the old 
proverb, “ Adventures come to the adventurous.'” The 
market is a large red brick building with a frontage of 
some 300 feet. The many stalls are well arranged in 
neat rows and contain everything, from a shaving brush 
to a costly Persian carpet. Ghetnisls, ironmongers, 
milliners, curio dealers, silversmiths, stationers, drapers, 
grocers and vendors of chikan work, the fine while 
embroidery for which Bengal is world famed, arc one 
and all most liberally ie|>rcscntcd. The motley throng, 
which surges along the numerous passages, is fully as 
interesting, and even more characteristic than the wares 
offered for sale, varied and attractive although these last 
unquestionably are. Kixeil prices are the exception. 
Bargaining is tin* rule. The present well ordered mart 
ilales from 1871. It replaces the old bazaar known as 
Icjiwjd ^ Market , a (tonfuslon oF fiTlTly lanes, and cost 
about Rs. iNortliward it extends to Chow- 

ringhcc Place. 


WERA HOUSE. 

The Opera House is on the opposite side of Lindsay 
Street. Here, on iNew^ Year’s Day, 1876, King Edward 
VH, then Prince of Wales, was present at a performance 
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ol* “ My Awful J3ad,” in which the principal part was 
played by the celebrated comedian, Mr. Charles Matthews. 
The charge for an upper box was Rs. 1,000, and for a 
lowc? Rs. 500. Stalls were Rs. 50 each. From this it 
would seem that the profiteer is not the “ War Baby ” 
he is generally credited with being. 

ST. PALL’S CATHEDRAL. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral stands near the south-eastern 
corner of the Maidan, and is a graceful spire-crowned 
yellow structure of Indo-(/Othic design. The f{>undation- 
stone was laid ou October R, lo59, by which dale the 
quasi-classical architecture, in vogue under the Georges, 
was being rapidly superseded in favour of that Gothic 
revival wdiich formed so striking a characteristic of the 
Victorian era. Major W. N. Forbes, of the Bengal 
Engineers, prepared the design and superintended the 
building, 'fhe Cathedral w'as consecrated on October 
8, 1817. From east to west it measiirtis 217 feet. The 
body of the edifice is 81 feet wide, while the transepts 
extend 11 I feet across. The stcc|)le attains a height of 
201 feet, and the batllemenled walls 59 feet. Part of the 
spire fell in the eartlujuake on June 12, 1897. The 
original cost of the building amounted to about five 
lakhs. An additional two and a half lakhs constituted 
the endowment furul. The East India Company con- 
tributed ilic site and one and a half lakhs of rupees, 
and ap{)oinled two extra Chaplains. Queen Victoria 
presented a handsome set of silver gill communion 
plate. Bishop Daniel Wilson, to whose energy and 
initiative Calcutta owes the finest Cathedral in India, 
gave two lakhs of rupees. 





The main entrance in at the west ejid. It is charac- 
terised by a large enclosed porch, or verandah, whence 
stairs lead up to the library. Coming in, by the north- 
west door, the eye is immediately caught by a handsome 
mural tablet, on the right, of white marble, to the memory 
of Lt.-Colonel R. A. Yule, who fell at the head of the 
9th Lancers in an encounter in the rear of the Rrilish 
camp at Delhi, on June 19, 1857. lie was a brother 
of the celebrated Sir Henry Yule, of the Bengal Engineers, 
Editor and Geographer of ‘‘The Diary of Sir William 
Hedges,” and the still more famous edition of Marco 
Polo’s Travels, published by the Hakluyt Society. The 
adjacent tablet is of brass, anti commemorates J. W. 
Quinton, I.C.S., Chief Commissioner of Assam, and 
those officials with him, who perished in the Manipore 
Massacre on March 21, 1891. The catastrophe was 
precipitated by a despatch from the Government of India 
ordering Mr. Quinton to make an example of the Com- 
mander-in-(]hief of the Manipore Army, by arresting 
him in open Darbar, on the charge of engineering a 
revolution in the palace. Accordingly the British dele- 
gates proceeded to Manipore. Upon arrival they were 
besieged at the Residency and compelled to surrender 
at discretion. From there they were taken to the court- 
yard of the palace and beheaded. To right of the door 
is the Vestry, its walls hung with portraits of different 
Bishops and Archdeacons. Here the Communion Plate, 
presented by Queen Victoria, may be seen upon applica- 
tion to the Verger. 

Not far distant, on the left, is a memorial tablet to 
Lieutenant William Anderson, 1st Bombay Fusiliers, and 
Patrick A. Vans Agnew, Bengal Civil Service, murdered 



beneath the walls of Mill Ian, on April 19, 1848, 
under peculiarly dramatic cin-urnsiancei?. The epitaph 
is from the pen of Macaulay. Their death was avenged 
as they had predicted. The citadel was stormed and 
their bodies interred on the summit with military honours, 
yriie war which resulted concluded with the annexation 
of the J^anjab, on March 29. 1819. At the north 
corner of the east wall is a tablet to Colonel 1C B. 
Smith, C.B., Master of the Calcutta Mint, and A.-D.-C. 
to Queen Victoria. He married a daughter of the 
celebrated de Quincy and died in 1861. 

The large white marble statue of Bishop Hcbcr, by 
Chanlrey, occupies a commanding position in thei 
vestibule. Originally it was placed on the eastern 
verandah of St. John’s Church, whence it was removed 
to the present site by Bishop Wilson. On the north 
wail, behind the statue, is a handsome memorial to 
James Bruce, eighth Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 
V iceroy of India, who died at Hharamsala in 1868. The 
design introduces a white marble portrait medallion 
above four bronze panels in high relief. Near to it is a 
head of Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, the heroic 
defender of the Residency, Lucknow, who fell on July 
4, 1857. rhe Lawrence Military Asylum at Murree, 
in the Panjab, and a similar institution at Oolacamuml, 
in the Nilgiri Mountains, ^perpetuate his name. Further 
west a tablet commemorates Mr. J. Paxton INorman, of 
the Inner Temple, acting Chief Justice, who was assas- 
sinated on September 20, 1870, as he was mounting 
the nortliern steps of the Town Hall. Close by is a 
beautiful white marble font to the memory of Sir Herbert 
Cameron Carnduff. To south-west is a tablet to Major- 
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(Jeneral Forbes, arehilcel of llie Cathedral and Mint, 
who (lied at Aden in 1855. Above is an arched balcony 
its walls lined with books. These constitute the famous 
Cathedral Library bequeathed by Bishop Wilson. Here, 
too, is the beautiful brass clock presented to him in 
June, 1832, by the parishioners of St. Mary’s, Islington. 
The splendid w’est window was designed by Sir E(Kvard 
Burne Jones and is a memorial to Lord Mayo, the 
Viceroy assassinated, in 1870. at Port Blair, in the 
Andaman Islands. 

To south of Heber’s statue is a side chapel, and more 
mural tablets. A glass (;asc on the north wall, near the 
altar, contains the old colours ol liie Aliporc Regiment, 
the 18th Bengal liiLuntry. These were deposited by 
Colonel 'Foker, in 1886, after lu^w colours had been 
presented by l^ady Jluireiin. 

The passage connecting the veslibule with the bod) of 
the Cathedral dis[)lays a marble memorial, on its northern 
wall, to Sir John W oodburn, Lieut. -Governor of Bcmgal, 
wdio died at Belvedf re House in 1902. Facing it is a 
brass tablet erected by Lord Curzou, Honorary Colonel of 
Lumsdeii’s Horse, to olFic^ers and men of the Regiment 
who fell in the South African War. The force was raised 
by Lieut. -Colonel D. M. Lumsden and left Calcutta, 250 
strong, in February, 1900. 

l\o mural tablets ap])ear in the body of the Cathedral. 
The walls are tinted a delicate shade of lunjuoisc blue 
and cream. The slightly arched ceiling is sage green with 
rose ornaments in white and gold relief. The windows 
are lilted with small lozenge-shaped panes of light green 
and clear glass. By a curious arrangement the pews 
facing the altar are supplemented by three graduated 
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rows of seals which run along the side walls. The floor 
is paved with black and white marble in a chess-board 
ilesign. 

The Governor's scat is on the south side and consists 
ol a raised box surinounted by a canopy and the Royal 
Anns. The two arm-chairs are upholstered in maroon 
velvet. Six seals, ranged in a row below, constitute the 
lirsl pew, and are reserved for Government House. The 
Bishop's throne occupies the south-east corner. Above 
it towers an elaborately carved wooden spire. The great 
east window is of stained glass and replaces an 
earlier one ptesenled by the Dean and Chapter of 
Windsor, and unfortunately broken in the cyclone 
of 1861. The original window was designed by 
Benjamin West, R.A., for King (ieorge III, who gave 
it to St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where it was 
found impossible to lit it into the space avail- 
able. Subse(iuently it was utilised for St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Calcutta. 

All along the east end, behind the altar, runs a splen- 
did and brilliantly coloured series of scriptural scenes 
portrayed in mosaic and framed in red and white alabas- 
ter. The design is by Sir A. Blomfield, R.A. One panel 
commemorates Bishop Colton, founder of the well-known 
s(*hools at Simla and Bangalore, which bear his name. 
He was drowned in the Ganges, at Kooshlea, in 1866. 
To north-west of the altar a floor tablet marks the 
vault wherein lies Doctor Daniel Wilson, fifth 
Bishop of Calcutta and first Metropolitan of India, 
obit 1858. 

The Bishop’s Palace stands on the eastern side of 
Chowringhee looking towards the Cathedral. 
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VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL. 

The proposal lo erect a superb memorial hall to Queen 
Victoria orij^inatccl with Lord Curzon, in 1901. The 
design was completed by Sir William Emerson, in 1903. 
Messrs. Marlin and Company of Calcutta are the builders, 
and the cost is estimated at sixty lakhs of rupees, which 
sum has been raised by publi(i subscrij)tion. Government 
gave the site to west of St. Paul’s ('alhedral. It was form- 
erly occupied by the old jail, famous in history as the 
prison wherein l\imcomar was confined. The King- 
Emperor George V laid the foundation-stone of the 
new building, in 1906. His Majesty paid it a visit of 
inspection on his relurn to Calculta in 1912. 

'Fhe palatial white memorial is in the form of a sciuare 
surmounted by a lofty central dome. Small kiosks cap 
the square corner turrets. The main entrance is on the 
north and is approa(;hcd by a causeway flanked by tanks 
of ornamental water. Here stands a statue of the great 
Queen-Empress. Further north is a magnificent bronze 
statue of Lord Cur/on in peer’s robes, raised high upon a 
lofty stone pedestal sup|)orted by a terrace approached 
by eight steps. At tlie four corners are handsome alle- 
gorical groups depicting Commerce, Peace, Agriculture 
and Famine Relief. When complete the hall will receive 
the Victoria Memorial Collection at present housed at 
Belvedere. As such it will be a national museum of 
unrivalled histori(‘al interest. The pictures include a 
masterpiece by Verestchagin, the great Russian battle 
painter. It is of unusual size and depicts the State visit 
of the King-Emperor Edward VII to Jaipur, in 1875. 
The Royal procession is seen passing the familiar Hawa 
Mahal, or Palace of the Winds. King Edward, then 
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Prince of Wales, is seated on the foremost elephant beside 
his host, the Maharaja of Jaipur. Behind, on a second 
elephant, rides Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay. 
The bearded figure, on the third elephant, is General Sam 
Browne, the originator of the well-known Sam Browne 
belt. The picture was presented to the Collection by the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. A particularly beautiful scries of 
water-colour sketches, of Indian sc.encs and personages, is 
the work of Lord Auckland’s gifted sisters, the Misses 
Kden, to whom Calcutta owes Fden (hardens. The Collec- 
tion includes a chair belonging to Warren Hastings’ 
famous set of ivory drawing-room furniture. Mr. C. B. 
Bayley, c.v.o., is Secretary, and Mr. F. Harrington, Art 
Expert to the Collection. 

The waste ground to south of the Victoria Memorial 
served as an aerodrome for the Italian aeroj)lanes partici- 
pating in the famous Rome to Tokio flight during the 
spring of 1920. 

THE RACE-COURSE. 

The Race-course lies to w'cst of the Victoria Memorial. 
Racing was early in vogue in old (!lalculla; but the Royal 
(lalculla Turf Club, 11, Russell Street, was not established 
until 1(161. The racing season starts in November and 
continues until the middle of March. There is also racing 
during the Monsoon. Batting on the totalisators is 
Rs. 10, Rs. 5, Rs. ,*>, respectively, according to the 
enclosure. 

lUUNSEP’S GHAT. 

This handsome yellow pavilion stands near the southern 
end of Strand Road. It was erected in the forties, by the 
citizens of Calcutta, to the memory of James Prinsep, 



Deputy Masjler of the Mint, one of the most eminent men 
of his day. At that epoch it was intended as a State 
landing-stage in place of the historical one at Chandpal 
Ghat. The pair of lions, on the weslern side, guarded 
the top of the /light of sto])s running down to the river, 
which llowed very much more to the east than it does 
now. Here landed King Edward VII when, as Prince 
of Wales, he visited (Calcutta in io75. Here, too, his 
ill-fated nephew, the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
stepped ashore, as did every Viceroy until Lord Curzon 
departed from j)re(cdenl by electing to arrive at Rombay 
and come on to Gah^ulla by rail. Possibly the most 
stirring scene eve^ enacted at Prinsep’s Ghat occurred 
early on the morning of January 9, 1838. On that 
dale the steamer “Madras” brought back the few sur- 
vivors of the heroic Lucknow garrison. They presented 
a pathetic spectacle : \vomen and children in deep mourn- 
ing, and sick and wounded carried on stretchers. The 
guns of Fort William greeted them with a Royal salute, 
as did the ships in the harbour, which were dressed in 
their honour. 

James Prinsep. after whom the Ghat was named, 
was seventh son o! John Prinsep, founder of the indigo 
industry in Hengal. He, himself, was Assay Master of 
the (Calcutta Mint and originated the science of Indian 
numismatics and directed attention to the necessity of 
deciphering rock-cut inscriptions and the famous edicts 
of Asoka. Jacquctnonl wrote of him, in 1832 : — “ lie 
devoted his mornings to arcliiteclural plans and drawings, 
his days to assaying at the Mini, and his evenings to 
musical concerts.” He died at the comparatively early 
age of forty. 
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LORD NAPIER. 

The fine cquesirian slahie, opposite Prinsep’s Ghat, is 
by Sir Edpjar Boehm. It represents Lord Napier, Gom- 
inander-in-Chief from 1870 until 1876. As a subaltern 
in the Bengal Engineers I.ord Napier laid out the hill 
station of Darjeeling, and conslructed the road from the 
plains some 7,000 feet below, llpon the death of Lord 
Elgin, at Dharamsala, Lord Napier officiated as Viceroy 
pending the arrival, in Calcutta, of Sir William Denison, 
Governor of Madras. 

THE GWALIOR MONUMENT. 

To north of Prinsep’s Ghat stands an octagonal monu- 
ment topped by a massive bronze dome, above a small 
tomb-shaped cenotaph. The lower storey is of brick 
faced with Jaipur marble. The kiosk is 58 feet 6 inches 
high, and was erected by Lord Ellenborough to the 
memory of those officers and men who fell during the 
Gwalior campaign in 1818. Their names are engraved 
upon the cenotaph in the middle, together with the 
victories which they gained at Maharaj})oor and Punniar, 
tw^elve miles from Gwalior. Both engagements were 
fought on the same day, namely, December 29, 1848, 
and were fiercely conlested by the Marathas. The sixty- 
four guns captured were m^ted down to construct the 
dome and pillars of the memorial. 

FORT WILLIAM. 

Fort William occupies a central position on the river 
bank, to west of the Maidan. Captain Brohier, the Com- 
pany’s Chief Engineer at Madras, drew up the design 
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on a somewhat elaborate scale. He arrived at Calcutta 
in July, 1757, but a little time elapsed before a suitable 
site was selected. A General letter, dated January 10, 
1758, asserts : — “ Citadel. — Captain Brohier having 
altered his choice of the spot for it to Covindpore all 
the inhabitants have been removed thence and will be 
paid for their brick houses, the inhabitants of thatched 
ones will be compensated and allowed ground elsewhere.” 
A second communication, written on January 28, 1758, 
runs ; — “ Our works are now carried on with great vigour 
and despatch, many thousands of people being at work.” 
The stronghold was completed in 1773 at a cost of two 
million pounds sterling. Thirty years later Lord Valen- 
lia wrote of it : — “ The citadel of Fort William is a very 
fine work but greatly too large for defence,” As a 
matter of fact it was designed to accommodate 15,000 men 
and mounted 615 guns. 

Brohier’s stronghold is an irregular octagon, three 
points of which command the river and five the land. 
A ditch, 50 feel wide and about 30 feel deep, surrounds 
the low walls. It can be flooded from the Hughli. The 
six entrances are respectively entitled the Calcutta 
Gate, Plassey Gate, Chowringhee Gale, Treasury Gale, 
St. George’s Gate and Water Gate. In addition there 
is a small sally port between the two last mentioned. 

The Water Gate lies to north-east of the Gwalior Monu- 
ment. Entering here a good idea of the interior of the 
Fort is gained by driving under the walls past the 
Arsenal and Queen’s Barracks to the Calcutta Gate, where 
the Main Guard and Brigade Offices are situated. Con- 
tinuing to Chowringhee Gate a flagstaff is seen above the 
(juarters of the General Officer Commanding the Brigade. 
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These are silualed over the gate, which is guarded by a 
couple of large guns and Ford’s Havel in, where a stone 
tablet, under a spreading banyan tree, bears the inscrip- 
tion ‘M^Wd’s Havelin 1770.” A little further on is the 
King’s Bastion. Exactly op])osile the eye is caught by an 
unusually large brass 18-pdr. cannon. It measures 20 
feet 10 inches in length and weighs seven tons. This great 
gun was cast at Poona, in 1771, and captured by General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, at Ahmad- 
nagar, in 1803. Near by is Treasury Gate, over which 
were the quarters of the Goinmander-in-Ghief. As such 
they were occupied by those popular military heroes 
Roberts and Kitchener. Now they are utilised as a 
British Infantry Mess. 

Continuing along the Esplanade under the ramparts the 
Bomb-proof Block is reached. This provides barracks for 
the Indian regiment stationed in the Fort. Beyond lies 
St. George’s Gate, and the Semaphore Tower, a curious 
six-storeyed edifice behind the Duke of (doucester’s 
Demi-Bastion. 

Fr<mi St. (ileorge’s Gate a straight road runs to the 
Garrison (Church of St. PeterV, the foundation-stone of 
which was laid in 1822. Slender twin towers spring from 
either end. The walls are lined witli memorial tablets 
to officers and men who fell in long forgotten battles. 
As early as 1761 the (^.ourf^of DiriM^lors wrote : — “We 
w^oiild have you ])o^tpone building the (Church at your 
Presidency till the accommodation for the Company’s 
servants, barracks for the soldiers and every other build- 
ing is completed.” 

The large double-storeyed yellow building, Avith green 
shutters, to south-west, bears a Avhite marble tablet, to 
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left of the entrance, inscribed : — “This house was built 
for the Governor-General and was someliines occupied 
by him. Bishop Hcbcr was accoinniodaled in it by Lord 
Amherst when he first arrived in India in October, 1823.” 
Near the inscription is a curious old brass gun of Mughul 
manufacture. The one-time residenr^e of the Governor- 
General is now utilised as a Soldiers’ Institute, and Mess 
for Warrant OBicers and Staff Sergeants. Further east 
is St. Patrick’s Chapel. Behind it rises a gloomy build- 
ing, in turn a granary, military prison and married quar- 
ters. Moimling the steps an inscribed tablet is found on 
the outer wall. It reads : — “This building contains 
51,258 maunds of rice and 20,023 maunds of paddy, 
which were dejiosited here by order of the Governor- 
General and Council under the inspection and ( harges of 
John Belli, Agent, for pro\iding victualling stores to the 
garrison in the months of March, April and May, 1782.” 
It may here be noted that Warren Hastings was not 
elevated to the dignily of Governor-General until 
1784. 

The interior of the Fort is well laid out and admirably 
kept. Many of the trees have labels attached giving 
their names. 

Second Day Akteknoon. 

VISIT TIIF THKEE JAliN TEMPLES. 

Although limited in number the Jains of Calcutta 
form a wealthy and powerful community, 'fhe three 
temples of their faith are situated to north-east of the 
city, and are reached by Upper Circular Road. 
On the way Sealdah Station is passed on the right. The 
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pointed obelisk in front of it is a memorial to employes 
of the railway, who fell during the recent world war, 

] 914-18. Further north two gaily coloured masonry 
pillars jire seen on the right marking the turning into 
llalsi Hagan Hoad, so named after the 18th-century garden 
house belonging to Amin Chaund, wherein Siraj-ud- 
Daulah, Nawab of Bengal, took up his residence 
when al lacking Cah^ulla. One of the scjuare pillars 
is inscribed: — “Hoad to the Temple Garden of 
Rai Buddree Dass Bahadur, Mukim to H. E. the 
Viceroy.” 

In less than live minutes the slender spires of two 
lofty while shrim‘s are seen rising to north and south of 
llic road. The former is the celebrated temple of Shri 
Shetalnalhji, tenth of the twenty-four Tirlhankaras, or 
Jain deities. It is entered through a large triple-storeyed 
gate-house faced with brilliantly coloured tiles, and 
further enlivened by brightly painted iron balconies and 
vivid plaster. An inscription, on an inner post of this 
remarkable portico, announces that the shrine was erected 
in 1867 by Kai Buddree Dass Bahadur, Mukim to the 
Viceroy. Within stretches a garden so strange and fan- 
tastical as to suggest, in dream fashion, a sun-kissed and 
enchanted realm far removed from a world of prosaic 
realities. The eastern end contains a placid green lake, 
which reflects its surroundings as in a mirror. From 
the centre rises a fountain supported by female figures. 
To north is the Shish Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors. Floor, 
walls, ceiling and chandeliers are of glittering many- 
coloured crystal. Beyond slumbers a second fairy-like 
garden, wherein stands a white marble memorial pavil- 
ion to the mother of Buddree Dass. Both the outer and 
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inner courts are screened by high encircling ramparts of 
raspberry red overlooked by tall slender turrets at fre- 
quent intervals. It is very silent but for the cooing of 
doves, and the screech of gorgeously hued peacocks. 
These last strut about and preen themselves among the 
flower-beds, statues innumerable water-courses, cascades 
and fountains of the most elaborate and involved garden 
ever devised by human ingenuity. Above all soars the 
temple raised high on a white marble terrace approached 
by thirteen steps of marble and mosaic, (ilitlering many- 
coloured glass forms the fantastical verandah, while the 
spire achieves a kaleidoscopic elTect by means of mosaic. 
Richly wrought gilt pillars encircle the sanctum sanctor- 
um, where the while m able <leily dwells eternally 
garlanded with fresh roses upoji an altar of irideseent 
crystal illumined by a hundred lights. 

lo east is the ihird great Jain temple. The apj)roach 
is through a pleasant garden, palm shaded and watered 
by a large ornamental lake. A gate to north-east leads 
to the inner court. Here the air is fnigrant with the 
perfume of Champa blooms. J'his mingles with the 
scent of many roses piled high on a tray before the 
presiding deity, Mahabir, or Mahavira, Iasi of the twenty- 
four Tirlhankaras. His emblem is a lion, and his 
temple is yclhnv, crowned by numerous clustering 
spires. 

Nothing definite is known about the origin of the 
Jains. Their religion is believed to date from about the 
sixth century B. C. and to be contemporaneous with 
Buddhism. Their cardinal maxim is *’ Ahimsa parama 
dharma.” Translated this means “ Regard for life is 
the highest virtue.” Marwar is looked upon as the cradle 
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of iheir sect. Many Jains are also found in Guzaral. 
They are mostly merchants and bankers. Their tenets 
include belief in reincarnation, and worship of innumer- 
able deified mortals of whom the twenty-four Tirtlian- 
karas, or Liberated Ones, are the chief. Each is repre- 
sented in a contemplative posture of repose with a 
distinguishing mark or emblem. The Jains go round 
praying to them after the manner of Hindus in Hindu 
lemples. Twenty-two of these Tirthankaras belong to the 
age of giants, and are described as having voluntarily 
come down from Heaven and assumed mortal shape for 
the benefit of mankind. 'The last two come within the 
range of historical possibility. These respectively 
founded the I wo sects known as Setambaras, or Clothed 
and the Diganibaras, or Naked. The latter belong to 
an exaggerated order of ascetics and offer their bodies 
as food for insects. No Jain would willingly deprive 
any creature of life. 

Barabazaar is their stronghold in Calcutta. Here 
they deal largely in cloths and jewels. Their annual 
procession from Barabazaar lo the three Jain temples 
is considered ihe finest in the city. 

CIUCIjLAR CANAI.. 

Immediately to east Hows the Circular Canal, its mud 
banks green with Irees aiyl its bronze-hued Avater laden 
with curious house-boats shaped like clumsy canoes, but 
intensely pictures(|ue, Avith their thatched roofs and 
ornamental brass work. Their design has altered not 
a Avhit since the days wdien the power of the Great 
Moghuls extended from Kabul to the Bay of 
Bengal. 
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'ruiRD Day .... Morning. 

Visit the Indian M\iseuin, Chowrinp;liee, and Park Street 
Cemeteries. 


INDIAN MUSEliM. 

The Indian Museum in (^howringhce occupies the site 
of the Old High School Iransferrcd to Darjeeling in 
1863, and renamed St. Paul’s School. The present edifice 
wa^ opened in 1875. Designed by Granville, architect 
to Government, it is an imposing pile with a frontage 
of 300 feet and a depth of 270 feet. Admittance is free 
between the hours of 10 A.M. and 4 p.M. 'rinirsday and 
Friday mornings are reserved for students. Thursday 
afternoon is sacrc(i lo pirdah ladies. 

The Ajib Khana, or House of Woiiders, is built about 
a (juadrangular court. It is encircled by inner verandahs 
which run round all four sides. The ground floor 
contains a magnificent archarological collection. Bud- 
dhist art is parlicrularly well represented, notably the 
famous Barhut sculptures which, thanks to their inscrip- 
tion, have supplied the key to the teachings and history 
of one of the most fascinating schools of religious thought. 
Barhut, where (k^ieral Cunningham discovered the 
famous stupa in 1873, lies between Allahabad and 
Jubbulporc. about nine mih's from the railway station 
at Sulna. 

On entering the mu-eiiin the first room to left con- 
tains a geological collection. fhe second is devoted to 
meteorites, rocks and maps. Here a guide is in attend- 
ance on Monday and Friday. Minerals, rot ks and econo- 
mics occupy the third section wliich is on the northern 
side. Beyond is a room where centipeiles, scorpions 
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and spiders are preserved in glass phials. From its 
eastern end stairs lead up to what the ordinary man will 
consider the most interesting exhibition in the Museum. 
This includes admirably modelled figures of strange 
Eastern types, aborigines of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, tribes from the Naga Hills, Assam, etc., as 
well as their boats, weapons, armour, musical instru- 
ments and models of their houses, and implements. 

Returning to the ground floor, the east side is devoted 
to invertebrates, and the south ami part of the west to 
archaeology. On the next storey the west gallery contains 
the library of the Zoological Survey of India. The 
south displays birds and reptiles. At its western end 
two steps lead down to the intensely interesting art 
gallery where attention is at once attracted by the 
great gold throne, or lllut<law of Thibaw, King of Burma 
from 1878 until 1885. It was removed from the Royal 
Palace to its present position by Lord Curzon in 1905. 
Idle east and north galleries respectively contain large 
and small mammals. 

PARK STREET. 

Park Street dates from 1767. It was originally known 
as Burial Ground Road from having been made to the 
new English cemetery opened in that year. At. its north- 
western corner, near Chowri^ghec, are the premises of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, founded in January, 178^1, 
under the auspices of Warren Hastings. The site of the 
building was granted free l>y the Honourable Company. 
Sir William Jones w^as the first President of the famous 
Society. The thoroughfare owes its modern appellation 
to the f)ark which surrounded Sir Elijah Impey’s 
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residence, now the Loretto Convent in Middleton Row to 
south. At the entrance a mural tablet bears the following 
inscription: — ‘^This house was the garden house of 
Mr. Henry Vansillart, Governor of Bengal, 1760-64. It 
was occupied by Sir Elijah Impey, the first Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Calcutta, 1774-82, and also by 
Bishop lleber for a few months, in 1824.” 

The large yellow building, on the right of Park Street, 
distinguished by a lofty flight of steps and classical 
portico, is St. Xavier’s College, a celebrated educational 
institute owned by the Jesuits. Originally it was the 
Sans Souci Thealre. Here the well-known actress, Mrs. 
Esther Leach, met with a fatal aeddent on the night of 
November 2, 1843. While waiting in the wings her dress 
caught on fire. She rushed on to the stage shrieking for 
help. Subse(iuently she was carried to her house next 
door, afterwards the Archbishop’s Palace, where she died. 

TIUETTA’S CEME'rERY. 

Known as Tiretta’s, or the Erench cemetery, this old 
campo sanlo is the first to west of the four grave- 
yards for which the locality is celebrated. The site was 
bouglit by Edward 'firetla, an Italian from Treviso near 
Venice, who left his country, then under Austrian rule, 
for political reasons. In Calcutta he became Superin- 
tendent of Streets and Buildings. He owned Tirelta’s 
Bazaar, in Chitpore Road, well known to animal and bird 
fanciers. The oldest tomb is that of his 18-year old 
wife, Angelica, ohit 1796. She was a daughter of Count 
de Carrion and was first buried in the Roman Catholic 
graveyard at Sealdah, whence he removed her to the pre- 
sent site. She is surrounded by other foreigners, among 
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whom is Vicomlesse Adeline de Facier, widow of a French 
nobleman who served under the celebrated Sikh leader, 
Ran jit Singh, and his successors. 

MISSION CEMETERY. 

A short distance further on, past McLeod Street, is the 
Mission Cemetery. Here the chief object of interest is 
the tall blue monument marking the family vault of John 
Zachariah Kicrnander, the first Protestant Missionary to 
Bengal, and founder of the famous Beth 'fophilla, or 
House of Prayer, in Mission Row. He sleeps beside his 
two wives, both of whom were wealthy. The first died 
in 1761. She was a sister of (Colonel Fischer, of the 
Madras Army. The i\[ission Church was cJiiefly erected 
with her money. His second wife, Mrs. Anna Wooley, 
died in 1773. She bequeathed her jewels to the Mission. 
They were sold and the proceeds used to build the adjoin- 
ing school. He survived to be 8<> years of age, and died 
in 1799. 

SOUTH PARK SIREEf CEMiyfERY. 

Visitors to India will see no more curious or remark- 
able sight than this extraordinary graveyard. Entrance 
to it is on the right of the road. J'hc enclosure occupies 
a considerable area anti is crowded with a confusion of 
immense tombs. The inuj^icssion created is weird, almost 
grotesque, nor is it lessened by the knowledge that many 
of the memorials are of unique historical and literary 
interest. Tiie most conspicuous is the mammoth obelisk 
towering above the remains of Sir William Jones, first 
President of the Asiatic Society, who arrived at Calcutta, 
in 178.1, as a Puisne Judge. 
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A tomb, about which much is written, is a graceful 
fluted column garlanded with roses, each festoon linked 
by a pendant torch, and inscribed; — 

‘‘ In memory of the Hon. Rose Aylmer, who de- 
parted this life, March 2H A.D., loOO, aged 20 
years. 

“ \X'liat was her fate? Long long before her hour 
Death called her tender soul by break of bliss 
From the first blossoms to the buds of joy? 

Those few our noxious fate unblasted leave 
In ibis inclement clime of Jiuman life.” 

Miss Aylmer owes her post-mortem fame to the pen of 
Waller Savage Lander, whom she met in Wales when he 
was about twenty-one. aiul had just left Oxford. A 
friendship sprang up between them. She lent him a 
novel, by Clara Reeve, which inspired his famous poem 
‘‘ Gebir,” so much admired by Southey and Shelley. 
Her father was I he fouilh Raron Aylmer. His daughter 
came out to Calcutta to her aunt, the wife of Sir Henry 
Russell, afler whom Russell Street is named. Here she 
died on ihe site now covered by Colightly House. On 
learning the news, Lander wrote the celebrated lines 
commencing:- - 

“ Ah! what avails the sceptred race? 

Ah! what the form divine? 

What every virtue, every grace? 

Rose Aylmer all were thine." 
riie neighbouring grave also claims distinguished 
literary associations. Here lies C.aptain Wm. Mackay, 
obit IROl. His narrative of the shipwreck of the Juno ” 
lost in a gale in May, 1795, between Madras and Ran- 
goon, was read by Byron when a schoolboy. It so 
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impressed his youthful imagination that it subsequently 
served as model for his description of the shipwreck in 
Don Juan.” Both General Clavering and Colonel 
Monson, the associates of Francis in Council, are buried 
here, as is Captain Cook, a son of the famous navigator, 
and himself a distinguished naval officer. Here, too, 
lie the bones of Colonel Kyd, founder of the Botanical 
Gardens in 1786. His funeral was attended by the Gov- 
ernor-General, Sir John Shore, afterwards I^ord Teign- 
mouth, and all the elite of Calcutta. He was buried to 
right of the entrance gate. By a strange omission the 
tombstone, a large oblong slab, bore no inscription. 
With time it came to serve as floor for a gardener’s hut 
and finally disappeared. 

Miss Sophia Goldbourne wrote in 1785: — “ 'fhe Bengal 
burying grounds (for there arc two of them) bear a 
melancholy testimony to the truth of my observations on 
the short date of existence in this climate. Obelisks, 
pagodas, etc., are erected at great expense. There is no 
difference between the two grounds, but in the expense of 
the monuments, which denote that persons of large for- 
tune are there interred and vice versa. In order to 
preserve this difference in the appearance the first rank 
pay Rs. 500, and the second, Rs. 500 for opening the 
ground, and they are disjoined merely by a broad 
road.” 1 

NORTH PARK STREtrr CEMETERY. 

The second cemetery referred to by Miss Goldbourne 
lies jusL across the way, on the north side. In it sleeps 
Lieut.-Colonel Achilles Kirkpatrick, British Resident at 
Hyderabad, where he was popularly known as Musheirat 
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Jung, or Glorious in Battle. Not far from his tomb is 
a square brick monument of ponderous masonry. This 
is the grave of Riclimond Thackeray, the great novelist’s 
father. Near ihe small gale leading into the Mission 
Cemetery sleeps William Jones, obit September 23, 1821. 
He built Bishops College, at Sibpur, the first Catholic 
edifice ever erected in India. 

The first interment occurred on August 25, 1767, and 
was that of John Wood, a writer. A consultation of the 
same date records: — “The President acquaints the Board 
that the New Burying Ground, near Mr. Vansittarfs 
Garden, being now ready, they desire the clergyman to 
consecrate it, as the sickly season approacJies,” i.e., 
the rains. 

Third 1)A^ AtTEUNooN. 


VlSVr KALlGHAf. 

The temple of Kali, patron goddess of Calculla, is a 
short distance to south-east of Alipore, whence it is 
reached by Kaligliat Bridge across Tolly’s Nallah. Its 
origin dales back to those misty days of tradition, w^hen 
tiie Ganges swciR past its walls in a mighty Hood. In 
that Golden .\ge of gods and sages, four toes, severed 
from the dead bo<ly of Sali by the chakra of Vishnu, fell 
on the site now' covered by the shrine. On account of 
these sacred relics the s}»ot is held in extraordinary 
veneration by Hindus of every denomination, and has been 
from time immemorial. Kali and Sati are synonymous 
terms. Both apply to the consort of Siva, third person 
of the Trimurli, or Divine Triad, of whom Brahma, the 
Creator, is the first, and Vishnu, the Preserver, the 
second. 
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The approach from Kalighal Bridge is through a long 
crowded bazaar of a typically Hindu character. This 
leads to Kali Temple Road, a broad thoroughfare. Its 
eastern extremity is marketl by a large tank, in the muddy 
green waters of which devotees perform their ablutions. 
Rows of beggars s(|uat on the pavement in front of the 
small door, which admits to a narrow passage leading 
under high encircling walls to the shrine. A raised 
verandah runs round the sanctuary, a s(juare grey edifice, 
its curious canoj)y-shaped dome enlivened by yellow, 
green and blue trainl. The court is thronged with 
worshippers. In the north-eastern corner a Champa 
tree is literally covered with stones. The.-e are tied 
to its branches by many coloured threads and repre- 
sent votive offerings from women desirous of sons. 
Further tributes, in the shape of hair, are piled 
up around the root. Sadhus, or redigious ascetics, 
squat under the branches telling their beads, or 
plunged in mystic contenq)lation. Fach has a 
beggar’s bowl by his side. Further on the enclosure 
opens out. Bulls wander amid the motley crowd. Yogis 
squat on the ground in front of fires, which fill the flower- 
perfumed air with smoke. Above the babel of voices 
sound the beating of tomtoms, the shrill falsetto of 
singers, and the occasional clanging of bells. To south 
a group of women sit sharpening large knives upon blocks 
of wood. Near by the stone pavement is stained an 
ominous red. This is the place of sacrifice where some 
forty or moie goals are slaughtered daily. The grim 
citce is filled by a blacksmith, who receives the heads, 
and a few pice in payment. Immediately to north of the 
spot is the music hall, wdiere an orchestra is constantly 
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in altendance. Tt i.s divided from llie sliriiie of the god- 
dess by a narrow passage. Here a glimpse may l)e caught 
of Kali, a black figure with four arms, three red eyes and a 
pointed scarlet longue, the lip of which reaches to her 
waist, l^ound her neck is a cliain of human skulls, and 
garlands of heavily perfumed llowers. Her festival is 
celebrated with much splendour at the Ourga Puja, in 
Sepleniber-Oclober. 

Although the sanctity of Kalikshetra dates back to pre- 
historic times the jireseiit sanctuary is little more than 
a century old, having been erected, in lo()9, by Santosh 
Roy of Barisa. n(?ar (Calcutta. A priest named (Ihandi- 
bar was placed in - harge. His descendants assumed the 
patronymic of Haidar ano still manage the affairs of the 
tem])le. They occupy the large mansion that stretches 
along the south side of the courlvctnl. Smaller shrines 
attract a limited number of devotees, 'fhe place is a 
favorite resort of Sannyasis and Yogis. It figures largely 
in ancient writ, nolablv in the iVlarkandeya Purana and 
the Tantrasara. 

Early Christian missionaries iiueighed against it on 
the ground that, in the old days of the Company, English 
merchants gave largely to the shrine in the hope of 
receiving assistance from the goddess to whom countless 
miracles are attributed. The Revd. Ward wrote: — "‘At 
Kalighat, near Calcutta, is a celebrated image of this 
goddess. The daily olTerings are astonishingly numer- 
ous. On days when the weather is unfavourable not 
less than 320 lbs. of rice, 21 of sugar, 40 of sweetmeats. 
12 of clarified butter, 10 of flour, 10 quarts of milk, a 
peck of peas, and 800 plantains are offered and 8 or 10 
goats sacrificed. At great festivals 40 times this quantity 
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is offered, and 40 or 50 buffaloes and 1,000 goats are 
slain. Raja Naba Krishna of Calcutta, about 50 years 
ago, when on a visit to Kalighat, expended, it is said, not 
less than Rs. 1,00,000 on the worship of the goddess. 
Amongst the offerings was a gold necklace valued at 
Rs. 10,000, a rich bed, silver plates, dishes and basins.” 
The good missionary goes on to lament : — “ T have re- 
ceived accounts of Europeans going to this temple and 
expending Rs. 10,000 in offerings. Very lately a gentle- 
man, in the Honourable Company’s service, who had 
gained a cause at law, presented thankofferings to Kali 
which cost Rs. 3,000.” 

It is doubtful whether the modern visitor to the shrine 
will feel inspired to contribute such generous sums. At 
the same time, he will do well to provide himself with 
a pocket full of small coins. 

BURNING GHAT. 

Passing out through the west gate, Avhich is surmounted 
by a musicians’ gallery, a road is reached. This leads 
between shrines and shops, where the wares displayed are 
chiefly images and pictures of Kali, to the stone steps 
of Kalighat, constructed by Huzuri Mull in the 18th 
century. Here devotees perform their ablutions in the 
sacred waters of the Adi-Ganga, profanely styled Tolly’s 
Nallah. Turning southwand along the bank a richly- 
painted pavilion is traversed. This stretches above the 
stream in a series of brilliantly coloured arcades, and 
is styled Chetty’s Ghat. A large pipal tree is passed. 
Its green branches shade a nagakal, or snake tablet, a 
mystical votive offering from a woman desirous of a son. 
Thereafter the priest leads the way through a labyrinth 
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of passages and down Tollygunge Road, whence 
he strikes to the right, into a narrow paved walk. This 
flanks a long walled garden containing a lofty pink 
edifice crowned by an elaborate dome, the Samadh of 
Maimensing, which covers the site of his funeral pyre. 
Behind is an enclosed yard overlooked by a bright yellow 
temple. At one spot a fire burns brightly. In another, 
smoke steals feebly from a heap of charred ashes. Near 
by a couple of men are piling fresh logs upon a funeral 
pyre. On the ground lies a naked body lashed to a 
bamboo pole. Rs. 3 as. 3 pies 3 is the fee charged 
for use of the burning ground. 

To south of the garden, and tall pink Samadh of Mai- 
mensing, rises a very beautiful triple gateway of carved 
Slone. The doors are of wrought iron emblazoned with 
the arms of My^sore. Above is Lakshmi, goddess of good 
fortune, belwejen two sculptured elephants. The portico 
admits to a delightful flower garden, the prelude to a 
finely carved temple and pavilion to the memory of the 
late Maharaja of Mysore. 

Fourth Dav .... Morning. 

Visit the Mint, Old Mission Church and the Marble 
Palace of Raja Mullick in Muktaram Babu Street, Chore 
Bagan. 

THE MINT. 

Calcutta boasts of the largest Mint in the world, a great 
white building of classical design at the northern end of 
Strand Road, a little beyond Howrah Bridge. Passes 
are obtainable from the Mint Master, to whom previous 
application must be made. The present edifice dates 



from March 31, 1821.. On that day the foundations 
were laid hy the architect in person, Captain W. N. 
Forbes, Bens>;al Fnginecrs. at a depth of 26^/4 feet. 
The site selected was alluvial ground reclaimed from 
the river. I’he central portico is a half-size reproduction 
of that of the temple of Minerva at Athens. It was six 
years before the building was finished at a cost of thirteen 
lakhs of rupees. An ad^litional eleven lakhs were spent 
upon machinery. When the Mint, which was intended to 
supply two-thirds of the FiUst India Company’s entire 
currenc.y, was working at full pressure, the monthly ex- 
penditure was estimated at Us. Io,()()0. (h)ld, silver and 
copper money conlinue<l to be struck in the name of 
the Delhi Emperor until the reign of King William IV, 
when English (a)inage w^as inlroducetl in 1830. Prior 
to that the obverse of the (Calcutta siccai rupee bore the 
following Persian inscri])tion: — Defender of the 
Muhammadan faith, Rellection of Divine excellence, the 
Emt)eror Shah A lam has striu k this coin to be current 
throughout the seven climes.” 

Entrance is no longer by the Doric portico, but by a 
narrow passage, to north, traversed by a trolley line. 
This leads through to a central quadrangle surrounded 
by verandahs, about which the Mint is built. A reservoir 
originally occupied the middle of the courtyard, where 
vaults now stand. Here ^lie bullion is nightly stored 
under a military guard. The first room, which the 
visitor cjiters, is one of the most interesting. Here old 
coins are being broken up prior to re-minting. Among 
I hem are many belonging to the days of the Company. 
Specimen coins are preserved in cases. Notice should 
be taken of the handsome gold niohur first issued in 
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1835. The design consists of a lion, ly pi lying strength, 
and a palm tree, emblematic of perpetuity, and was 
suggested by Captain Forbes, architect of the Mint, in 
1820. Flaxrnan executed the drawing, 'flic reverse dis- 
plays a wreath and the value in Fnglish, Persian and 
Nagri characters. The Alligation department contains 
a marble bust of Major-General W. i\. Forbes, who died 
on May 1, 1855, after a conneertion wilh the Mint of 
over thirty-one years. He not only built it but directed 
the operations for more than two decades. Smoke 
obscures the atmosphere of the smelting room, where 
dusky figures show dimly in the lurid light of red-hot 
crucibles and (laming forges, 'llie crucibles are of 
plumbago and can ojiI) be used eight or ten times. 
The noise is deafening in the machinery departments. 
All the floors are of cast iron. The stamping room is a 
regular Tom Tiddler’s ground strewn with shining silver 
pieces. Gold is no longer coined in the Calcutta Mint, 
merely silver, nickel and copper. In normal times the 
output is six lakhs of rupees per diem. Under war 
pressure this was increased to twenty lakhs in December, 
1918. All coin is dci-patclicd to the Currency Oflice in 
Dalhousie Squaje for dislribiitioii. 

Medals are also stamped in the Mint, 'fhe engraving 
department j)osscv''vses a silver replica of the famous Water- 
loo medal. Only four were ever struck. These were of 
gold and wxrc distiibuled among the four allied 
sovereigns of Austria, llussia, Prussia and Great Britain, 
whose heads appear on the face. The Duke of 
Wellington and Bliicher are depicted on the reverse. 

Owing to the jealousy of the Nawab of Bengal, 
Calcutta remained without a mint until 1760. In the 
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previous year a firman authorising its establishment had 
been procured from the Delhi Emperor as follows: — “ To 
the noblest of merchants, the English Company, be the 
royal favour. In Calcutta a mint is authorised. You 
shall coin gold and silver of equal value and fineness to 
the ashrafies and rupees of Murshidabad in the name of 
Calcutta. In the suburbs of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
they shall be current, and no person shall demand, or 
insist upon discount on them.” 

Under Moghul iidministration silver coin was the only 
legal tender. Gold mohurs and pice were struck for 
convenience sake, but Government never dictated how 
many pice should go to a rupee, nor yet the number of 
rupees to a, gold mohur. The historian, Abul Fazl, 
records that Slier Shah, who wrested the throne from 
Humayon in 1542, introduced the silver rupee, which 
standard was subsequently adopted by Akbar, Under 
Hindu rule a gold standard prevailed. Coins were 60 
and 120 grains in weight, and were clearly based upon 
the Grecian drachm and didrachma of gold. 

THE JOLD MISSION CHURCH^ 

([This interesting old Church is in Mission Row, a 
thoroughfare which runs behind Dalhousie Square, East, 
from Mangoe Lane, in the south, to Lall Bazaar, in the 
north. Its former name wad Rope Walk. As such it was 
the scene of some sharp fighting, in June, 1756, prior to 
the capture of Fort William by Siraj-ud-Daulah. The 
Church stands on the east side of the road, on the site of 
Lady Russell’s house. Lady Russell was a great-grand- 
daughter of Cromwell and a daughter of Governor Morse, 
who surrendered Fort St. George, Madras, to the French. 
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A white marble tablet, on one of its yellow gateposts, is 
inscribed: — “Old Mission Church, founded 1772.” \ It 
is the earliest existing place of Protestant worship in 
Calcutta and was built by John Zachariah Kiernander, a 
Swede, who joined the Danish Mission inaugurated in 
1706 by Ziegenbaig and Pluschau. Kiernander landed 
at Cuddalorc, in South India, in 1740. His advent was 
welcomed by the English authorities, who at once placed 
him in charge of the Portuguese Church, at Fort St. 
David, the Honourable Company’s factory near the French 
Settlement of Pondicherry. Here Kiernander became 
acquainted with young Robert Clive, a writer of twenty, 
who, upon the capture of Madras by the French in 1746, 
made his escape to Fort St. David, Cuddalore. When, 
in May, 1758, Lally, the French Commander-in-Chief, 
stormed Fort St. David, and razed it to the ground, in 
retaliation for the seizure of Chandernagore, Kiernander 
was made prisoner. He was soon released and proceeded 
to Calcutta, where Clive assigned him quarters. Here 
liis son was born on November 4, 1758. TJie infant was 
named Robert, after Clive, who stood godfather to him. 
Kiernander worked as a missionary among the Portuguese, 
and made liflecu converts in the first year of his stay in 
Bengal. Governor Vansitlart gave him the Collector’s 
Office as a school house. Meanwhile Kiernander was bent 
upon erecting his own church, which he did at a cost of 
Rs. 65,000. With the exception of Rs. 2,000 the entire 
sum was defrayed out of his first wife’s fortune. The 
edifice was a modest one of red brick. When finished it 
accommodated two hundred persons and received the 
name of Beth Tephillah, or the House of Prayer. 
Locally it was designated ball Girja, or the Red 
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Church. The architect was a Dane named Boutant Je 
Mevell. 

On the death of his first wife, in 1761, Kiernander 
married Mrs- Anna Wooley, a rich widow. She died in 
1773 and bequeathed her jewels to the Mission. With 
the proceeds Kiernander built the School and Parsonage. 
Shortly afterwards his sight failed owing to cataract. His 
own building activities and those of his son, Robert, 
involved both in financial ruin. As a result the Sheriff 
of Calcutta set his seal upon the Church, adjacent build- 
ings and even upon the Mission (lemetery in Park Street, 
where Kiernandcr’s two wives were intv^rred. At this 
crisis Charles (h*ant, at that time Fourth Member of the 
Board of Trade, stepped forward and purchased the 
entire properly for Us. 10,000 and made it over to three 
trustees for the Mission. Kiernander withdrew to 
(^hinsura. Here lie was appointed Chaplain of the Dutch 
Settlement upon a monthly stipend of Us. 50. When 
Chinsura was captured by the English, in 1795, the old 
man became a prisoner of war yet a second time. Re- 
turning to Calcutta he died in this city four years later, 
aged 80, and is buried in the Mission (Cemetery. 

After his departure for (Chinsura, Kiernander was suc- 
ceeded by the Reverend David Brown, one of the three 
trustees named in Grant’s deed. By his exertions the 
Church was improved and| took on its present aspect. 
When St. John’s was closed for repair it became the place 
of worshi}) of the Covcrnor-Cjeneral. Lord Wellesley and 
his famous brother, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, 
were present to hear Mr. Brown preach the memorial 
sermon, on September 23, 1804, the anniversary of the 
battle of Assave. In 1870 the edifice was made over to 
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the Church Mission Society. The steeple fell in the 
earthquake of 1897 and was not rebuilt. 

Entering by the carriage porch, to w^est, a black mural 
tablet is seen inside on the right. 'I'his commemorates 
Charles Grant, obit 1802, “formerly a Civil Servant of 
this Presidency, who was distinguished by his unwearieil 
zeal in promoting the cause of religion in India, of which 
this Church, purchased at his expense and preserved for 
the service of God, is a proof and monument.” 

The Communion 1'ablc occupies the north end. To 
east of it a wall tablet is to the memory of a Muham- 
madan convert, Wullee-iil-Nissa Begam, a native of Jeddah 
and daughter of a Haji, who was baptised in this Church 
on February 16, 1871. ai d died at iVIurshidabad in 1876. 
rhe thnic stained-glass windows art a memorial to the 
Reverend Z. Kiernander. The ('luirch is cruedform in 
shape. A double row^ of massive Corinthian columns 
line the main aisle. Numerous marble imunorials adorn 
the cream-coloured walls. On the west side a tablet 
records the name and services of the Reverend Henry 
Martyn, Chaplain on the Bengal E'^tablishmcnt, who died 
at Tocat, Armenia, on October 16, 1812, aged 82. “He 
was a burning and a shining light,” says the inscrip- 
tion. This gifted missionary caused the Parables, 
the New Testament and part of the Cliurch liturgy to 
be translated into Hindustani. The great Macaulay, 
when 12 years ohi, wrote an epitaph in his honour 
beginning: — 

“ Here Martyn lies. In manliood's early bhjom 
The Christian hero finds a pagan tomb.” 

Another tablet commemorates Doctor Daniel Conic, the 
tirsl Bishop of Madras, a former (Jiaplain of the Old 
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Mission Church. Yet another recalls Stephen Jacob, 
C.S.I., Comptroller-General of Indian Treasure and Sig- 
natory of Government Currency Notes. 

COLONEL MONSON’S HOUSE. 

Opposite the Mission Church, to west, stands a three- 
storeyed yellow mansion of dignified aspect. A white 
marble tablet stales: — “Here resided General Monson, 
member of the Council of Warren Hastings, 1774-76.” 
Colonel Monson formed one of the historical majority 
opposing the Governor-General. He died at Hughli in 
September, 1776. His wife. Lady Ann Monson, pre- 
deceased him by a few months. Both arc buried in South 
Park Street Cemetery. She was a daughter of Henry 
Vane, first Earl of Darlington, and claimed royal descent 
from Charles II, through her mother. Lady Grace Fitzroy, 
a granddaughter of the Duke of Cleveland, son of that 
Merry Monarch and Barbara Villiers, best known as 
Lady Castlemaine. 

GENERAL CLAVERING. 

On the east side of Mission Row, to south of the Church, 
another tablet marks the residence of General Clavering, 
also a member of Warren Hastings’ Council. The bun- 
galow is an old-fashioned two-storeyed edifice surrounded 
by a compound. Here heidied, and lies buried in Park 
Street Cemetery, near Colonel and Lady Ann Monson. 
General Clavering first won fame as a Brigadier at the 
attack on Guadeloupe, in 1759. He personally led the 
British force on this occasion and returned home 
“ covered with more laurels than a boar’s head,” to quote 
Walpole. His great-grandson, Lord Napier, officiated as 
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Viceroy upon the murder of Lord Mayo, in February, 
1872. 

THE MARBLE PALACE. 

By courtesy of Kumar Brojendro Mullick, the public 
are admitted free daily, between 10 a.m. and 5 P.M., to 
view the art treasures for which the Marble Palace, in 
Muktaram Babu Street, Cliore Bagan, is widely famed. 
Possibly nothing about the celebrated palace is more 
surprising than its situation in the crowded and 
somewhat sordid heart of the bazaar. The sudd»m 
transition from squalor to a fine garden resplen- 
dent wilh a host innumerable of statues, almost 
savours of magic. The mansion is built about four sides 
of an inner court ga) v.itli the brilliant colouring of 
peacocks, macaws and numerous birds of more sober 
l)lumage. These fly hither and thither at will, and form 
a picturesque if noisy addition to the many wonders of 
the palace. To cast rises an archway and raised dais 
for the performance of Puja, as the prayer ritual of the 
Hindus is termed. Entering th.e palace by the west door 
the visitor finds himself in a long marble-paved hall 
lined wilh statues. To north is a small room, contain- 
ing an immense statue of the late Queen Victoria in 
her Coronation robes. Beyond again is a vast salon of 
glittering chandeliers and yet more statues. Upstairs, the 
walls are hung wilh a varied collection of pictures, chief- 
ly oil paintings. Among them are two by Reubens. One 
is in the south drawing room, and depicts the martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian. The same room contains an original 
painting by Sir Joshua Reynolds. The second Reubens 
is in the north-west marble chamber. The subject is 
the marriage of St. Catherine. It was presented to the 
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Government Art Gallery in Calcutta by Lord Northbrook, 
and subsequently purchased, in 1905, by the present 
owner, who has refused fifteen thousand pounds sterling 
for it. 

The grounds of llie palace are hardly less interesting 
than the interior. They contain a number of aviaries 
and some rare animals. The collection dates from Rajah 
Rajendra Mullick Bahadur, who w^as born in 1819, and 
became an orphan when only three years old. The 
Supreme Court appointed Sir James Hogg his guardian. 
This gentleman gave the boy some birds. To this 
modest beginning the aviaries and menagerie trace their 
origin. The southern end of the garden is arranged 
as a grotto. Here a wdiite marble Sannyasi may be sur- 
prised at his devotions in a cave. Near by lurks a Greek 
goddess, and within a few paces a Bodhisalva sits plunged 
in meditation. 

To north is the Thakurbati, wherein the presiding deity 
of the family is enshrined. Here many hundreds of 
the poor are fed liaily, for the Sil or Seal family, bettor 
knowm by the title of Molk, or Mullick, bestowed upon 
them of old by the Delhi Emperor, have ever been 
renowned for charily. 

Fotjutii Day . . . Afternoon. 

VISIT THE BOTANICAL GARDENS. 

The Botanical Gardens are at Sibpur, on the west 
bank of the Hughli, a little beyond Howrah. They can 
be reached by road or river. The latter is the pleas- 
anter and also the more economical route. Steamers 
make the trip frequently from Chandpal Ghat. Time- 
tables are procurable from the Port Commissioners. 
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Chandpal Ghat is on Strand Road near the High Court. 
It lakes its name from Chunder JNalh Pal, whose pro- 
vision stall stood near the site when jungle covered the 
Maidan. The erection of Port William, at Govindpore, 
led to an avenue being made along the river bank. This 
was the fashiojiable promenade known as Rodcnlia. 
The wharf, in front of the old fort, was abandoned, and 
Chandpal Ghat became the Stale landing stage for (/over- 
nors-General, Admirals of the Fleet, Commanders-in- 
Chief, Judges and all entitled to the dignily of a salute. 
As such it w'as the birthplace of the bitter feud between 
Phili]) Francis and Warren Hastings, which resulted in 
the duel at Alipon', and exercised so sinister an influence 
over Brilish policy in India at a most crilical period. 
The quarrel had its origin in an imagined slight. Upon 
arrival at (Jiandpal Ghat the royally appointed Members 
of C.ouncil - (davering, Monson and Francis — were only 
welcomed with se\cn!een guns, wliereas ihcy had anti- 
cipated nineteen at the very least. INor was this all. 
Warren Hastings failed to mc(‘i them, or furnish a guard- 
of-lionour to Government House uii the Esplanade hard 
by. 

From Chandpal (dial the little steamer crosses to Sib- 
t)ur, then back lo Tuckta Gliiit, on the east bank, the 
landing stage for Hastings, or Coolie Bazaar. Here the 
fleet Jay, in June J7o6, after Governor Drake and the 
Military Commandant had abamloncd Fort William and 
its doomed garrison, to the investing army under Siraj-ud- 
Daulah. Finding that no ships returned to the rescue. 
Holwell, who directed the defence, determined to cut a 
way through to Surmans, as Hastings was then termed, 
under cover of darkness and so gain the fleet. 
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Unfortunately the fort fell before he could make the 
attempt. That same night witnessed the tragedy of the 
Black Hole. 

Lower down lies Kidderpore, where docks were first 
constructed in 1780, by Colonel Henry Watson, known 
to fame as second to Francis in the duel at Alipore. He 
also established a marine yard for the repair of warships 
and merchantmen. Later on the docks passed to the 
two sons of Colonel Kyd, (^hief Engineer at Fort William. 
From them the locality is called Kidderpore. Further 
south is C/ardcn Reach, once the most fashionable suburbs 
of Calcutta. For two miles the river bank was lined with 
beautiful mansions surrounded by delightful compounds 
laid out between 1768 and 1780. In 18S6 the house of 
Sir T.awrence Peel, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court; 
was purchased by ’Government for Wajid Ali Shah, the 
newly-deposed King of Oudh. The cx-Monarch acquired 
additional properly in the neighbourhood. This allowed 
him to indulge in his passion for building. After his 
death the estate was bought by a syndicate and mills 
erected thereon. 

The next stopping place is Shalimar on the Howrah 
side, a prcity name but a very ugly place. It owes its 
attractive ap|)ellalion to Colonel Robert Kyd, the 
renewed horticulturist, who laid out the neighbour- 
ing Botanical Garden in 1787. He built a house 
for himself and made a pleasance modelled on 
the far-famed garden of Shalimar at Lahore. Of 
its former beauties naught but the name survives. 
Below stood the mysterious town of Bator, visited 
by Cesare Federicki in 1575. He wrote : — “ Every 
year at Bator they make and unmake a village with houses 
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and shops of straw, and with all things necessary to their 
uses, cind this village slandclh as long as the ships ride 
there, and when they are departed, every man goelh to 
his plot of houses and sets fire to them. For, as I 
passed up to Satgaon, I saw this village standing with 
a great number of people, with the infinite number of 
ships and bazaar. At my return, coming down with the 
last ship, 1 was amazed to see sindi a place so soon razed 
and burnt, and nothing left but the sign of the burnt 
houses.” 

Below Shaliniar attention is arrested by a stalely grey 
pile of academic aspect. Ibis is none other tlian the 
original Bishop’s ilollege founded by Bishop Middleton 
in 1820. The design was drawn by William Jones, who 
arrived at Calcaitta, in 1800, as a mechanic. The closing 
event of his adventurous career was as arclnlecl of this, 
the first Gothic building erected in India. While super- 
vising the work he contracted sunstroke and died. In 
1880 it was converted into tlie Civil Engineering 
College. 

The next stopping place is the Botanical Garden. The 
landing stage connects with a long straight avenue of 
palms, whence a short walk leads to the famous banyan 
tree reputed the largest in India. Tt is commonly believed 
to date from the middle of the 18th century. The 
probabilities are that it is much older. Lord Valcntia 
went out to Sibpur on purpose to see it in 1803, and 
WTote that it was “The lincst object in the garden, 
a notable specimen of the Ficus bcngalensis.” Many 
agricultural and horticultural experiments were tried with 
far-reaching results. Sir Joseph Hooker considered the 
introduction of the tea plant from China one of the 
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greatest triumphs achieved in the garden. Here, too, 
the quinine-yielding cinchona of South America was 
grown successfully when first brought to India by Sir 
Clements iVlarkham. I'he Herbarium is the most im- 
portant botanical feature of the garden. 

The site of chief historical interest is that of the 
Superintendent’s bungalow on the river bank. Here 
stood the old fort of Mukhwa Tanna. It was of brick. 
The one opposite, at Mat iabr ooze, on the east bank, 
was of mud. The former was built as a Moghul outpost 
to protect the upper reaches of the river from being 
raided by pirates from Arakan, who carried off the 
villagers and sold them in the slave market at Pij)li. 
After nightfall a chain was stretched across from fort to 
fort. On January 1, 1757, Admiral Watson seized both 
strongholds on his way upstream to rt‘capture Calcutta. 
Forty cannon were found. Among them were several 
14-pounders. Seamen from H.M.S. “ Tyger ” captured 
the Tanna fort and set fire to it. Their comrades 
in H.M.S. “ Kent ” did the same Avith Fort (^harnock. 
The capture of Tanna fort in 1712 by the Maralhas led 
to the digging of the Maratha Ditch round (Calcutta. 

OTHER PLACES OF INTERESf. 

Parsi Towkrs ov Silence. 

To men of other race.^ and religions there is some- 
thing very mysterious about the Parsi method of disposing 
of their dead. This explains the universal interest, or 
rather curiosity, evinced in the Towers of Silence by trav- 
ellers. Calcutta possesses two of these strange edifices. 
Both are situated in a large brick-paved enclosure screened 
by high walls, on the Beliaghatta Main Road, to east 
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of Sealdah. The approach is through a garden laid 
out with palms and tanks. It is very silent. At the 
gale my guide bowed low before treading upon holy 
ground. From ihe adjacent mortuary temple floated the 
solemn chanting of prayers for the dead. To west a 
black mural tablet appears immediately to right of a 
low square door leading into the inner court. The 
inscription is written in letters of gold and is repealed 
in English and Gujarati. It records the building of 
the first lower, in 1822, by Nowroji, son of Sorabji 
Oomrigar. The work was finished “ on the 27th roz 
Asman of the fourth month Tlr 1191 Yezdezedi.” The 
Parsis continue to dale their calendar from Yezdezedi, 
the last King of the Sassanian dynasty. His overthrow 
by the Muhammadan invaders, and the religious persecu- 
tion whicli followed caused those Persians, who remained 
true to the tenets of Zoroaster, to fly their native land 
and seek refuge in India. Here they were welcomed and 
protected by the King of Gujarat. This explains how 
their inscriptions come to be written in Gujarati. 

Within the large (juadrangle the solemn hush is in- 
tensified. In die foreground stands the round, white- 
w^ashed tower creeled in 1822. Behind stretches a double 
terrace and a second, more lofty Tower of Silence, con- 
secrated on Sunday, 31st March, 1912. A flight of steps 
leads to a single opening in the shape of a narrow door 
on the east side. /None may mount but the white clad 
JVasasaiars bearing the iron bier. The interior consists 
of three rows of hollowed-out spares, each space large 
enough to receive a body. The outer ring is for men, 
the second for women ami die third for children. The 
number three typifies the moral precepts of Zoroaster, 
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“ Good deeds, good words, good thoughts.” After the 
Nasasalars have withdrawn the corpse is stripped of 
flesh by vultures. Ultimately the bones are swept into 
a central well, whence an elaborate scheme of drainage 
carries off all refuse after filtration through charcoal and 
sandstone. Parsis revere fire, water and earth as 
sacred elements, hence they have never burnt, or buried 
their dead for fear of defiling what is holy. 

THK DAREMEHER. 

The Parsi Agiari, or Eire Temple, is situated in Met- 
calfe Street, a turning off Bow Bazaar Street. It is a 
modern building having been consecrated as recently as 
October 28, 1912. From the narrow courtyard a steep 
flight of marble steps leads to a verandah enclosed by 
fretted window screens. Beyond is a large oblong hall 
where worshippers congregate around the sanctum sancto- 
rum, a small projecting room entered by two steps. The 
windows, to right and left, lack panes, but are barred 
with rods of glass. Iron chains swing from the bell- 
shaped dome of the roof. From each hangs a bell. A 
round pedc.stal in the centre supports the silver brazier 
containing the sacred fire. 

Parsi temples are divided into three classes. To the 
first belong all those styled Atesh Bchram, or the Fire 
of Behram, Angel of Suedfess. The Calcutta shrine be- 
longs to the second order. As such it is known as the 
Daremeher, or Cate of Mercy, also designated the Agiari, 
or place of Fire. The white-bearded, white-clad priest 
wears a stiff, curiously folded turban. None but he and 
his assistants may enter the innermost sanctum, where 
the sacred flame is kept perpetually burning. 
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The Parsls possess a second Agiari in Ezra Street. 
It was built by Rustomji Cowasji, a wealthy merchant 
and shipowner, and consecrated on September ] 6, 
1839. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH OF ST. NAZARETH. 

Founded by public subscription, in 1724, by the 
exertions of Aga Nazar, after whom it is named St, 
Nazareth, the old Armenian Church slands in the 
crowded heart of the bazaar in the ancient part of 
the city to north of Dalhousie Square. It is reached by 
way of Clive and Canning Streets. In the former the 
Elxchange occupies the site of Begam Johnson’s house. 
The latler ihorouglifare tiaverses the Portuguese quarter 
known as Murghihalla, or Chicken Market, from the fact 
that the Portuguese were the only people who kept 
fowls. 

Motors can easily go as far as old China Bazaar Street, 
a turning to left off Canning Street. From here the dis- 
tance is short and it is best to proceed on foot. The 
main entrance to the church is in Khongrapati (brick- 
sellers) Street, and consists of a lofty door surmounted 
by an iron cross. This is usually kept locked. Admit- 
tance can always be obtained from Armenian Street, the 
first turning on llic right, a few paces further to the north. 
Here a wooden door leads into a species of hall paved 
with gravestones inscribed with Armenian characters, 
and various quaint devices such as cherub heads, skulls, 
cross-bones and scales of justice. Beyond is a courtyard 
where jiractically every step is marked by a tomb. The 
earliest is dated July 11, 1630, just sixty years before the 
English settled in Calcutta. High above the surrounding 
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jumble of houses soars ihe belfry of the quaint old 
yellow church, its s])ire springing from an octagonal 
pavilion and curious tower. Hound windows and glitter- 
ing crystal chandeliers lighten the darkness of the in- 
terior. Six massive fluted pillars line either side of the 
central aisle. As is usual in Armenian churches the 
altar consists of five graduated steps or shelves. Above 
is a fine oil ])ainling of the Last Supper. 

The architect was an Armenian named Gavona. He 
was specially brought across from New Julfa, near 
Ispahan, for the purpose. The steeple was added in 
1734 by Aga Manufd, whose father, Aga TIazarmall, lies 
buried iindernealli. The inscription re<.’ords how he was 
murdered during his sleep in the early hours of May 
30, 1757. The church was rc^slored and beautified by 
Aga Petrus A ratoon in 1763. Seventeen years later 
Aga Catchik Arrakiel presented the clock and built the 
surrounding wall and houses for the clergy. 

THG JGWISII SVNAGOGtIE. 

The Jewish Synagogue is a conspicuous red brick 
building on the north side of Canning Street. Its tall 
spire is visible from afar, and forms a welcome land- 
mark amid the labyrinth of lanes and narrow twisting 
passages, whi(Ji, of old. constituted the quarter known as 
Black Town, 'fhe interidr decorations are both solemn 
and rich. An inscu iptiori slates : — ” Klias David Joseph 
Ezra, the Eallier of the Jewish Community, who, to 
orthodox principles, united a heart suscc])til)le of all that 
is good. This magnificent Synagogue, Magham David, 
was built at his sole expense on a site belonging to the 
old Synagogue Neveh Shalom. He was born on the 20lh 
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February, 1S3(), and died on the 3rd February, 
1830.” 

Tbe l)uildin^ is 1 JO feet lon^ and 80 wide. The 
archilcclural slylo is iloscribed as Italian Renaissance. 

TIIK PORTUGLiKSK CATHFDRAL, MLJUGHIHATTA. 

TJi.e obi Cathedral of Our Lady of the Rosary lies 
immediately ladiijid ihe Synagogue. It is most easily 
reached by l^orlugucse Church Street, a turning off the 
north side of Canning Street. The present building 
dates from 1.797. Originally the site was granted to 
some Auguslinian missionaries in the time of Job 
Charnock, They proceeded to jjuild a luimble edifice of 
mud and thaleh. Tliis ’/as repla(*cd l)y a brick chapel 
erected in 1700 at the expense of Mrs. Maria Tench, 
daughter of the master of the ketch Samuel.” Twenty 
years later the church was enlarged by Mrs. Sebastian 
Shaw. The gra\es of these two benefactresses lie to 
left and right of the high altar. When tlie lorces of 
Siraj-ud-Danlah captured (Lalcutla, in L736, the Por- 
tuguese Churcli cscaj>ed total destruction. Its records, 
Jiowevcr, perislied. On the recovery ol the city, by Ad- 
miral Wal'^on in the following January, it was found 
that tbe Fnglisli Church of St. Anns had been burnt 
down. Con>e<pjenlly it was decided to temporarily 
appro])riale the IVirtugucsc sanctuary in Murghihalta. 
Here the (iovernor and his Council, together with the rest 
of the Fnglidi Prote.•^tanL community, worshipped for 
over three year‘<. A Minute, in the Reconls of Fort 
William, dated March, 1700, reports a resolution to 
construct a chapel adjoining llie east gate of the Old 
Fort, the Portuguese Cliiirch being found '* loo damp and 
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unwholesome.” This was accordingly done, and the 
Church in Murghihatta restored to its owners. 

In 1796 the old building was pulled down and the 
existing Cathedral erected in its place at a cost of 
Rs. 90,000. The greater pari of this sum was subscribed 
by the brothers Joseph and Louis Barretto, Portuguese 
noblemen, whose family had given a Patriarch and two 
Viceroys to Goa. The foundation-stone was laid on 
March 12, 1797. The Cathedral was consecriited on 
November 27, 1799, and is a large flat-roofed, yellow 
building dominated by a grey spire at its northern end. 

Entrance is from the south. Here steps lead up to a 
pillared portico paved with gravestones. The first to 
catch the eye is that of the wife of Gabriel Vrignon, obit 
January 16, 177d. The interior is illuminated by round 
windows coloured yellow and blue. A double row of 
arcaded pillars runs up the centre. The high altar stands 
at the north end. Behind it, on the wall, are handsome 
white figures of the Madonna and Child set in the midst 
of a gold many-rayed sun. Below sleeps Paul Goelhals 
(1833-1901), the first Archbishop of Calrulla. The gal- 
lery to south contains the organ surmounted by a crown 
between two cherubs. Various mural tablets record the 
names of Vicars-General of Bengal. Among them is one 
to Patrick Joseph Carew, Archbishop of Edessa, obit 1855, 
well knowm in Calcutta as ft^under of St. Xavier’s College. 
Gravestones appear on the pavement under the chairs. 
One of the oldest is to south-east and commemorates an 
Armenian named Petrus Heudy, who died in 1719. He 
is described as a Chaldean from Babylon. 

The most interesting relic of all is in the school house 
to east of the Cathedral compound. Here a couple of 
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gravestones lie under the east wall of the class room. 
Time and the passage of many feet have obliterated all 
trace of inscription. The deficiency is made good by 
a white marble mural tablet which records : — “ Near 
tJiis place arc interred the remains of Mrs. Mary Carey, 
wTe of Peter Carey, Mariner. With her husband, mother, 
sister and other prisoners she was confined in the Black 
Hole Prison on the night of June 20, 1756. She 
survived the tragedy and died in Calcutta on Saturday, 
8th March, 1801, aged 60 years. This tablet was 
erected by the (Government of Bengal at the instance of 

the Calcutta Historical Society.” 

« 

THE GUIEK CHljPiCII. 

A romantic story attaches to the (ircek Chundi of Our 
Blessed Redeemer in Amratolla Street, a turning off the 
north side of (banning Street, within a few minutes* walk 
of the Portuguese Cathedral. Tlie church lies to east 
of the narrow crowded bazaar in a small tree-planted 
garden containing a number of graves. It is a diminutive 
yellow building characterised by a flat roof relieved, at 
the west end, by a low triple belfry, pierced for three 
bells. White marble steps lead up to a shallow vestibule. 
The interior is paved with grey marble, and lighted 
by a couple of glittering crystal chandeliers, and two 
tall paschal candlesticks of polished wood. The sanc- 
tuary is hidden from view by a lofty wooden screen where- 
on hang five old oil paintings. Behind is the altar on 
a raised marble dais approacheil by two steps. Above 
it is a wooden canopy surmounted by a cross. The 
Avails of the church display black marble tablets with 
Greek inscriptions in letters of gold. 
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The edifice dates from 17(]0 and is dedicated to the 
Transfiguration o! Our Blessed Bedocmer on Mount 
Taber. It was founded by Alexias Argeery, a native of 
Philipopolo, who lies buried in the adjacent graveyard. 
IJis tomb is to south-east of the entrance steps. The in- 
scription is well jireserved and clearly legible, and records 
his death on August 5, 1777. Alexias Argeery is des- 
cribed as llie lirsl w(dl-known Greek to settle in Galcutta. 
In 1770 he accomjianied (Captain Cudbert 'Thornhill as 
interpreter in the ship '"Alexander,” bound for Mocha 
and Jeddah. The vessel was caught in a tremendous 
gale and w^as about to founder when Argeery vowed to 
build a (ireek church in Galcutta, should he ever return 
to that city. The voyage safely acconiplislied, he ap- 
plied to I he Bengal Covernnient for permission to erect 
the promised sanctuary. I 'nfortunatidy, he died before 
he could execute the project. Ruiiecs 00.000 were con- 
tributed out of his estate and the work began in 17o0. 
Warren Hastings subscribed Ks. 2,000 lowards il. The 
first priest to officiate was Partlienio, celebrated as 
having served as moilcl for llic Christ in Zo(Taiiy'’s 
celebrated painting of the “ Last Suiiper,” now hanging 
in St. Julin’s Church. 

DHABAMTOLLA MOSQCE. 

This is the handsomest glace of Muhammadan worship 
in Calcutta. It stands at the corner of p.splaiiade East and 
Dharamtolla, and w^as erected in 1042 by Prince Ghulam 
Muhammad, a son of Tipu Sultan. After the death of 
that Monarch, in 1709, bis family were removed from 
Seringapatam, and assigned quarters in Vellore Fort, 70 
miles south-west of Madras. Here a mutiny broke out in 
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1806, Muiz-iicI-Din Sultan, third son of Tipu, and 
younger of the two hostage princes surrendered to I^ord 
Cornwallis in 1792, was suspected of complicily. lie 
W£is pul on hoard the “Cullodeii” and shipped to 
Calcutta. He and his eleven brothers were given palaces 
at Tollygunj, where some of their descendants still reside. 

Prince Ghulain Muhammad was born in 1796. He 
was the first Indian IMnce to visit England, where he 
was graciously received by Queen Victoria, who created 
him a Knight Commander of the Star of India. Her 
Majesty further honoured him with autograph portraits 
of herself, the Ihince Consort and their children. These 
now hang ujion the walls of Phul Par, the house in Tolly- 
gunj Circidar Road inhi bited hy his great grandson, 
Gliulam Hussein Shah. The Prince erected a second 
mosque oil the cast side of south Russa Road, Tollygunj. 
It is a yellow building similar in design to the one in 
Dharamlolla, and fac<'s a garden, down the centre of 
which runs a masonry terrace. This supports four tombs. 
In llie second, from the west, sleeps Prince Ghularn 
Muhammad under two graduated marble slabs. He died 
in 1872. His portrait hangs in Government House, as 
do pictures of liis brothers. 

The red house overlooking the (?aslcrn end of the 
mosque end O'^ure is the residence of the descendants of 
Karim Shah, iVie elder brother of Tipu Sultan. Lower 
down, on the soutli side of Prince Azim Shah Road, is 
the Khas Mahal, or Mirror Palace, once inhabited by 
Prince Sobban Sultan. Bevoiid, to north-east, is Natch 
Kolhi, Dancing House, where the before mentioned 
Prince Muiz-ud-Diii lived, after his transfer from Vellore, 
until his death in 1818. Slightly off Russa Road, to 
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south, hidden by high walls, is Russa Kothi, the palace 
of Prince Mohi-ud-Din, fourth son of Tipu Sultan. Other 
palaces were the Tollygunj Golf Club, the Ladies’ Royal 
Golf Club and a mansion at Russa belonging to Prince 
Jasin Sultan. The family records are preserved in the 
Nishan Hyderi, or Annals of Haider Ali. 

THA CKERAY’S HO USE. 

Tradition points to the Armenian College, 39, Free 
School Street, as the birthplace of the great novelist. 
Here he first saw the light of day on July 18, 181.1. 
At that time Richmond Thackeray, his father, was 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue. When his illustrious 
son was six months’ old Mr. Thackeray was appointed 
Collector of the Twenty-Four Pergunnahs, and moved 
to the Lodge, Alipore, originally the garden-house of 
Sir Phillip Francis. 

Free School Street dates from 1780. Prior to that 
it was a bamboo jungle, which people avoided after 
sunset as a haunt of robbers. It lakes its name from 
the Free School founded in 1737 and transferred, in 1789, 
to the house once inhabited by Mr. Justice Le Maislre, the 
Judge who committed Nuncornar to the Presidency Jail 
pending his trial in the Supreme (.'ourt on the charge of 
forgery. 

THE BOSE RESEARCH INSTITUTE. 

World-wide interest centres in the Research Institute, 
93 Circular Road. Founded by Sir Jagadish Chunder 
Bose it was opened on November 30, 1917, and con- 
tains an electrical plant, laboratories, lecture hall and 
garden, where experiments are also conducted. The line 
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of scionlific investigation followed is a new one. Sir 
J. C. Bose seeks to wrest the seerets of Nature by direct 
application to Nature herself. As a result of prolonged 
research he has established the theory that the plant 
and animal kingdoms arc governed by the same funda- 
mental laws. This announcement startled science, which 
had hitherto not suspected that the nature of physio- 
logical reaction was identical in plant and animal. 
An equally momentous discovery was that of the dual 
nervous impulse in plants, since when Sir J. C. Bose 
has demonstrated that the nervous impulse generated 
by stimulus in the animal nerve is not single but 
double. 

In order to prosecute h’s peculiar method of research, 
Sir J. C. Bose was compelled to design special instru- 
ments. The most important of these is the Balanced 
Crescograph for measuring the growth of plants. Its 
magnifying power is a million. This enables the effect 
of an anaesthetic, or chemical upon a plant to be deter- 
mined in a few seconds. In the garden visitors are shown 
a couple of large pipal trees, which were chloroformed, 
then dug up, transported a certain distance and replanted 
without experiencing the slightest ill-elTects. This opens 
up an alluring vista of arid shadelcss routes rapidly 
transformed into cool and beautiful avenues, by trees 
brought from some distant forest, while unconscious, 
and established in their novel surroundings without 
knowing how, or when. The sensations of Rip Van 
Winkle w^ould be mild compared to the bewilderment 
of such a tree. Plants actually sleep. By means of 
the Crescograph Sir J. C. Bose has ascertained that 
animation is suspended for one hour in every twenty- 
M 
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four, v.’jile the plant resls from its labours. Doctor 
N. C. Nag is Professor of (’hemislry at the Institute. 

CLIVE S HOUSE. 

Clive's House occupies a large compound on the 
west side of the Dum-Dum Road, seven miles from 
Government House, Calcutta. Jl is entered by two gates. 
The second is the more direct. The buildijig is a mas- 
sive two-storeyed structure of brick, faced with yellow 
plaster, now weather-stained a neutral grey. It is raised 
on an artificial terrace and looks southward across a 
handsome tank. A few steps leail up from a deep car- 
riage porch to the hall door, over which a white marble 
tablet bears the inscription: Tliis house was the 

country house of Lord (^Ii\e 1737-60 and 1763-67.” 

Until recent years this historical mansion served as 
an officers’ mess. Now, in spite of its solidly buttressed 
walls, it appears in danger of falling into ruin. The 
north and west sides of the ground floor have been 
gutted with fire, and the spacious compound is a neg- 
lected wilderness. 


DUM-DUM. 

From remote ages Dum-Dum appears to have been 
a military post. Tradition speaks of a fort, and also of 
a robber stronghold. Uniler the Honourable Company’s 
rule it became an important cantonment, the head- 
quarters of the Bengal Artillery. A little beyond Clive’s 
House, and on the same side of the road, stands the 
old Club, later converted into a Freemasons’ Hall. 
Further on still rises the white Church of St. Stephens. 
It stands in a spacious grass-planted compound 
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surrounded by trees, notably llie sweetly smelling 
blossom-laden champa. The interior is plain. Hand- 
some memorial tablets line the walls. The oldest 
monument is a small black octagonal slab inserted 
in the pavement near the south door. It is sacred 
to Mary, wife of Sergeant T. O’Leary, Bengal Artillery, 
obit June 12lh, lolo, aged 16 . i\(;ar by is a mural 
tablet to Sir Alex. iVlacleod, K.(].B., (lolonel of the .Sth 
Ballalion, Bengal Arlillcry, obit I8dl. This distin- 
guished Comtnandcr served with Lake, Ocluerloncy, 
Hastings and (iombermere. 

In the norlh-cast corner of the compound a tall 
while (]t)rinlhiaii pillar, lopped by a funeral urn, com- 
memorates (a)lonel T. lhanc Pearsc, Bengal Artillery, 
and was erected in 1790. 1\> north lies the Club, a 

handsome while building in the architectural style of 
the latter part of the loth century. Originally it con- 
stituted the headquarters of the Bengal Artillery. Here 
Lord Koberts first joined as a subaltern. 

To north of the Church, on the opposite side of the 
road, an imposing red-brick gate-house admits to the 
ammunition factory. Old cannon serve as posts forced 
into the ground nozzle upwards. The green iron gate 
bears the date lol6, and the Royal Arms surmounted 
by the motto p*'<> pace” under a device of crossed 
cartridges. Close by, to east, soars a lofty grey column 
su})ported by a high plinth approached by ten steps. 
The design is most elaborate. An engraved tablet, on 
the western face, records the iiajues of oflicers, non- 
coimiiissioned officers and privates of the 1st Brigade, 
Bengal Artillery, who fell during the Afghan campaign 
of 1841 in the retreat from Kabul, and also those killed 
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in the Khyber Pass under Major-General Sir G. Pollock. 
The names occupy four long columns on the reverse of 
the monument. 

In its (lay Dum-Dum was a gay little station with a 
theatre of its own. New barracks were erected early 
in tlie 19th century, and completed in 1B13. A military 
guard was stationed along the high road between Dum- 
Dum Cantonment and Calcutta. The great Salt Lake 
washed its confines. The shores of this inland sea were 
covered with jungle, and were a favourite haunt of tigers 
and other wild animals. When drained off it left a flat 
expanse of treeless plain. Now Dum-Dum is the site 
selected for the Calcutta aerodromes Doubtless this will 
bring life and interest back to the forsaken Cantonment, 
once the favourite residence of Clive. 

COSSIPORE CUN AND SHELL FACTORY. 

Considerable interest attaches to the Gun and Shell 
Factory on the bank of the Hughli, in the south-west 
corner of Cossipore. First established in IBOl it was 
known as the Gun and Carriage Agency until 1826, at 
which date the manufacture of cannon was transferred 
thither from Fort William. This entailed a change of 
name to the Cossipore Gun Foundry. As the Honour- 
able Company attached considerable importance to the 
maintenance of an effective^ Artillery, Colonel Hutchinson, 
of the Bengal Engineers, had been despatched to Europe 
for the express purpose of studying the best and most 
up-to-date methods then known to military science, in 
order that they might be introduced at Cossipore. The 
original Turning and Boring Room, built in 1831, is 
still standing. By 1872 bronze and cast-iron guns were 
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superseded by sleel guns made in England. Upon this 
the Foundry specialised in shells and adopted the title 
of Foundry and Shell Factory. A shell shop was 
erected and is still in a good slate of preservation. The 
place changed its name to the Gun and Shell Factory 
in 1905, when the manufacture of modern guns was 
established. By this lime the works had outgrown the 
space available at Cossipore. Consequently foundries, 
rolling mills and forges were moved to Ishapore, where 
a branch was opened. At the same time both the old 
and new establishments were electrified and brought up- 
to-date. During the recent world war considerable 
additional land was aetjuired at Cossipore and Ishapore 
and large extensions made. 

The way to the (hin and Shell Factory is by (Circular 
Road and Cornwallis Street to the Canal. Once across 
the bridge, turn to the left and continue westward, then 
strike north along Cossipore Road. This traverses the 
ancient village of Chittrupur, now pronounced Chitpore, 
once famed for the temple of Chillrue Dabu, worshipped 
here with human sacrifices, it is rumoured, in the long 
ago. Here resided the Chitpore Nawab, Muhammad 
Reza Khan, to whom the internal administration of 
Bengal was confided by the Company when, in 1765, the 
Diwanship of the province was conferred upon them by 
the Delhi Emperor. Immediately beyond the Chitpore 
Police Station a cross road runs west to the Gun and 
Shell Factory. The main entrance faces south, a lofty 
brick gate-house adorned with the Royal Arms in gold 
above a shield bearing three gun carriages and the motto 
“ Sua tela tonanli.” Higher still is the inscription 
“ Ordnance Factories ” and llie Arras of the Honourable 
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Com])aiiy together with the motto “ Auspicie regis et 
scnatus Angliac.” Almost opposite is the Chitpore Sugar 
Factory. 

To north lies Barnagore, an old Dutch settlement, 
where, in the eighteenth century, vessels belonging to that 
nation an(‘hored on their way up to Chinsurah. It 
contained a number of handsome residences and Dutch 
gardens. 


BARBACKPOBE. 

Barrac^kporc is a pretty little military cantonment on 
the river bank, 11 miles north of (lalculta. Prior to the 
annual exodus to Simla it was the hot weather lelreat of 
Govcrnors-iieiKMal and Viceroys. Had Lord Wellesley 
been allowed a free hand in the matter, the probabilities 
are that it would have become the (^.apilal of India. 
He proposed to transfer all public buildings from 
Calcutta to Barrackporc, and actually erected the base- 
ment storey of a magniheent (iovernmenl House, which 
was to cost four lakhs of rupees. At this juncture 
peremptory orders were received from the Court of 
Directors in London forbidding the work to proceed. 

Known locally as (dianak the neighbourhood owes its 
name of Barrackporc to the fact t)f having become the 
principal military station in Bengal, in 1772. It can 
be reached by river, rail^or road. The last-mentioned 
route makes a pleasant motor run via Circular Road to 
Sham Bazaar, and thence along Cornwallis Street to the 
bridge over Circular Canal, a busy waterway crowded 
with laden barges. To right rises a curious five-storeyed 
old semaphore tower built in the days of the Honourable 
Company. Soon trees shade the Barrackporc Trunk 
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RoaJ, chiefly pi})al.s, iiini, banyans, palms, rain, asoka 
and tamarinds. To right aiul left stretch spacious 
compounds, tree-planted and bright with flowers, statues 
and mansions. Oiicasionally the thatched roofs and mud 
walls of a huslec strike a rural note in arcailian contrast 
to their opulent neighbours. A second tall semaphore 
tower is passed on the left, soon after the eleventh mile- 
stone. Thereafter high factory chimneys appear against 
the 1)1 ue of the sky. 'Ihc road traverses Titagarh, now 
a shabby village which sprawls along either side of the 
highway. Time was when Titagarh was notorious as a 
headcpiailer of the Thugs, or phansijf liars, the stranglers, 
a secret society (‘omposeJ of hereditary robbers, 
w'orship|)ers of Kali, or lihawanee, dread goddess of 
blood sacrihee. The Tnugs were the terror of Indian 
highways and bye ways. In the nineteenth century they 
were hunted down by Colonel Slecrnan, assisted hy a 
s])ccial department of Pola^e. Their gangs were broken 
up and their melhods exposed. Soon the road splits into 
a fork. I\ee])ing to the right it continues towards 
Barrack pore. Near the fourteenth milestone a grassy 
park appears on the left, ami then the Golf Course. To 
right, a side road .strikes to the railway station ami Royal 
Hotel. A lillh? lurlfier on is the while (iarrison (Church. 
Near hy are the IMassey and Barisal Barracks. 

It was at Barrackporc that the Mutiny of 1857 flrst 
broke out. The trouble was caused J)y the decision to 
introduce the Enliehl rifle into India, the cartridges for 
which required lubricating with grease. In England a 
mixture of pig’s lard and beef fat were employed for 
the purpose. The former jireparalion is abhorrent to 
Muhammadans, who regard the pig as an unclean 
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animal. The latter is even more obnoxious to Hindus, 
in whose eyes the cow is sacred. As the Company’s 
Sepoy Army was chiefly composed of Muhammadans 
and Hindus, discretion should have been exercised in the 
matter. 

One of the guards employed at the Arsenal in Fort 
William told his comrades that the newly-issued 
cartridges were greased with the forbidden fats. As a 
result the troops at BarrackjDore mutinied on January 
24, 1857, and burnt down the telegraph office. From 
there the trouble spread. 

Now Barrackpore is chiefly interesting to the outside 
world on acxount of its golf and race courses. The 
latter dates from 1816. 

Government House. 

Government House is delightfully situated amid 
picturesque views of river, park and garden. Entrance 
to the grounds is on the left side of the road. The 
carriage drive leads across a rainbow bridge and past a 
blaze of tall cannas, yellow, scarlet and blue, near the 
fernery. The last named occupies the site of Lord 
Wellesley’s palace. He had erected the basement storey, 
when orders were received from London forbidding the 
transfer of the seat of Government from Calcutta to 
Barrackpore. Immediatelv further work was abandoned. 
An immense amount of building materials had been 
collected. These were sold by public auction, neverthe- 
less the shell of the projected palace remained standing 
until demolished by Lord Hastings. 

Near by is Government House, an eighteenth century 
Georgian mansion of friendly aspect. It faces north and 
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is a long while l)uilcling with green shutters and a deep 
portico, the pillars of which run up to the roof. The base- 
ment storey contains a number of gloomy rooms chiefly 
utilised as offices, and is traversed by two long passages, 
which cross in the centre. The main floor is above. 

Entrance is by three doors on the north. These admit 
to a shallow hall whence stairs, to left and right, lead 
up to a billiard room. All the apartments are large and 
airy. The south face commands the river and is the 
more attractive of the two. The green trellis work porch 
is smothered in flowering creeper. At either side of it 
steps ascend to an upper portico of six smooth columns. 
The adjac^ent garden is enclosed by a (Tcscent-shapcd 
balustrade draped with brilliant blue convolvuli. A 
fountain ])lays in a marble tank and a sun-dial gives the 
correct position of Government House as latitude 
220 4.5/^ 330 3/^ 30a 21/, 220 1/, 

In his Memoirs, T.ord Wellesley mentions having 
taken the Uarrackpore bungalow from the Commander- 
in-Chief, to whom it had been allotted by Sir John Shore, 
afterwards Lord Teignmouth. Lord Wellesley proceeded 
to lay out the neighbouring park and gardens, which 
comprise a thousand bighas or approximately three 
hundred acres of land. Lord Minlo made no additions to 
the bungalow'. Lord Hastings adapted it to its present 
proportions. The bamboo avenue down to the landing 
stage was planted by T.ady Ripon in 1880. In those days 
the Viegroy spent his week-ends at Barrackpore during 
his annual sojourn of four months in Calcutta. He 
made the journey by river. 

To west of Government House lises a classical white 
hall completely surrounded by a narrow verandah and 
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Corinthian pillars. Above the door a black marble tablet 
bears the following inscription in letters of gold: — 
“ 1813. To the memory of the brave.” Inside, the west 
wall displays a second inscription: — This cenotaph was 
erected by (iilberl, Carl of Minlo, Co\ernor-(]oneral of 
British India, as a Iribulc of personal feeling and respect 
to the memory of the brave, whose names are engraved 
on the adjoining tablets, and who gloriously fell in the 
service of their country in the conquest of the Islands of 
Mauritius and .lava in the years 1810 and 1811.” Then 
follow the names of twenty-one killed in Java, and three 
in the Isle de France, as Mauritius was then styled. 

Tablets were placed on the wall o|)|)()sile I)y order 
of Lord Ellenborough. 'Fhey commemorate six officers 
who fell at Maharaji)ore, and three at Piinniar, near 
Gw^alior, on December 29th, 1813. The interior is paved 
with grey marble and is empty. 

Beyond the cenotaph, to north west, is FlagstalF 
Bungalow'. According to tradition it covers the site of 
the garden house occupied by job Lliarnock. who is 
known to have occasionally resided at Barrack[)ore where, 
according to one report, his wife lies buried. INear by, 
in the south-west corner of the grounds, stands a round 
three-storeyed semaphore tower. Close to it is the flag- 
staff pegged ilowoi to some old iron cannon. / 

Immediately to south-^asl of Government House isr a 
remarkably large banyan tree. Proceeding eastward 
along the river bank a railed-off enclosure is reached. 
3'his contains an immense white marble tomb, above the 
grave of Lady Canning, wife of the lirsL Viceroy. A 
somewhat similar cenotaph to her memory occupies the 
north verandah of Si. John’s Church, Calcutta. 
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Further east still a blur of grey smoke hovers above 
the tall factory chimneys at Titagarh. Low down on the 
river bank a white cloud marks the site of the burning 
ghat, the scene, according to local tradition, of Charnock’s 
dramatic res(!ue of bis wife from the flames of the funeral 
pyre. 

Dockyards were e;stal)lishc<l at Titagarh late in the 
eighteenth century, by Messrs. Hamilton and Aberdeen. 
Here the “ Countess of Sutherland ” was launched in 
I <101. She r(?gislered I, MS tons and was the largest ship 
ever built on the Hooglily. Within a stone’s throw of the 
old dockyard was the ghat at which Doctor Carey, 
the famous Ba])!isl missionary, used to land and 
embark twice weekly, when leaving for, and returning 
from, his course of lectures at Fort William College, 
(Calcutta. 


SFRAMPORi;. 

Serampore lies just opposite Bariack])orc on the 
further side of the swiftly-flowing river. (Communication 
is maijitained hy ferry. (Originally a Danish settlement, 
it was sold in ld2l to the British for twelve lakhs of 
rupees, riie mosi conspicuous monument to its early 
masters is the (Jluircli built l)y ])ublic subseaiption in 1805. 
Lord Wellesley contributed a thousand rupees tow^ards it. 
He is said to have done so in the hope that a steeple would 
enhance the view as seen from Covernment House, 
(hiriously enougli no Danish minister ever officiated in the 
church. JN'ews of a fresh Lun*t)ean war reached Fort 
William in 1808. Aecordingly a military detachment was 
sent to seize Serampore on January 28, 1808. It was 
restored in 18 L5. During the temporary British 



occupation the church was assigned to Baptist Mission- 
aries of whom Doctor Carey Avas the chief. 

At Ishapore, two miles below Serampore, Warren 
Hastings owned a country estate of 136 bighas. It was 
known as Rishera and was sold at public auction on 
September 2, 1784. There he used to send his wife, the 
celebrated “ Marian,” when she needed change of air, or 
on such occasions as her presence in Calcutta proved in- 
convenient. She was at Rishera when he fought his duel 
with Francis at Alipore. 

BHOT MANDIR. 

Few people suspect the existence of a unique Buddhist 
Monastery on the river bank within twenty minutes’ drive 
of Howrah Bridge. More than religious and antiqua- 
rian interest attaches to the shrine. In its day it played 
a political role of some significance, as may be gathered 
from the fact of its having been founded by so astute a 
statesman as Warren Hastings. 

The old sanctuary is at Ghusuri, in Howrah, to north 
of Sulkea. The neighbourhood is known as Bhot Bagan, 
from the garden om^e pertaining to the shrine. This 
latter is reached by Bhot Bagan Lane, a turning beyond 
the big red Ghusuri Sri Radha Krishna Cotton Mills. The 
alley emerges in a negleiJted mango orchard. Four 
ancient grey Hindu temples mount sentry on the river’s 
edge. Passing these a square enclosure is reached. The 
entrance is guarded by a bael tree, and consists of a cen- 
tral door, on the east, through a strange double-storeyed 
gate house composed of upper and lower verandahs facing 
the courtyard. The style is Thibetan and introduces 
pillars but omits arches. The north side is commanded 
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by the shrine, a yellow edifice raised about two 
feet from the ground on a plinth. A pillared verandah 
stretches along the front. The flat grey roof projects and 
is protected by a balustrade, while the tops of trees form 
a green screen behind. The west side consists of a two- 
storeyed house with green shutters. It is uninhabited. 
To south are godowns with a verandah. The centre of the 
brick-paved quadrangle is occupied by a low masonry 
platform shaded by a spreading roof of bamboo and 
thatch. Here cows replace the disciples and Bodhisattvas 
of a more pious age. The Mohunt, or priest is a 
jovial divine, scantily clad in while drapery from the 
waist downwards. He extends a cordial welcome to 
visitors. 

The monastery traces its origin to a war. In 1772 
Cooch Behar was invaded by the Bhutanese, who cap- 
tured the Raja. Upon this the East India Company 
intervened by sending a punitive force into the country. 
The Bhutanese were defeated. Their Chief requested 
assistance from the Tashi Lama, who sent an envoy, 
named Puran Gir Gosain, with gold, silver and musk to 
Warren Hastings. The Governor-General sought to im- 
prove the occasion by entering into trade relations with 
Thibet. Accordingly, in 1774, he despatched a mission 
to the Tashi Lama. Mr. Bogle was in charge. He was 
accorded a friendly reception at Tashiliinpo, during the 
course of which the Lama begged to be granted a site on 
the banks of the Ganges, to which his people might pro- 
ceed on pilgrimage, that river being sacred to Buddhists 
as well as Hindus. Upon Bogle’s return to Calcutta, in 
1775, .Warren Hastings immediately assigned land for the 
proposed monastery- This was built under Bogle’s 
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direction. Meanwhile the 1'ashi Lama forwarded sacred 
books and Thibetan images for use in it, and appointed 
Puran Gir Gosain, a Saivile Sannyasi, to be the Mohunt, 
or Abbott. The monastery became the recognised hostel 
of Thibetan traders. Unfortunately the place was 
attacked by dacoils in 179.S. Puran Gir Gosain was 
speared to death. His four assailants were caught and 
hanged in the monastery. He lies buried under the larger 
of the two temples to west near the lank. 

The images, sent by the Tashi Lama, are still pre- 
served. The principal deity is Arya 'J'ara, otherwise 
Prajna Paramita of transcendental wisdom. She is hon- 
oured as the wife of all past and future Buddhas. The 
figure is about two feel high and is of copper overlaid 
with Chinese gold. It represents the daughter of the 
Chinese Emperor, Tai 'Lsang. This i)rincess married the 
first Thibetan King in 630 A.l)., and is regarded as an 
incarnation of the goddess of wisdom. Another statue 
depicts Mahakalu Bairava described as the patron deity 
of the Thibetan Lamas. The image boasts forty-six 
heads, namely nine on each of four sides, thirty-six arms 
and eighteen legs. A garland of skulls hangs round the 
neck. 

When the Muhammadans, under Baktiar Khiiji, in- 
vaded Bengal in 1203 A.l)., Buddhism still existed. 
Buddhist priests continued at Bodh (iaya as late as 1331. 
In the religious persecution that followed the faith was 
submerged rather than totally exterminated, with the 
result that it persists, to this day, as a debased form of 
superstition known as Uharrna worship. From an early 
age trade was maintained with Thibet, which supplied the 
Delhi court with gold, copper, lead, musk, honey, hill 
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ponies, falcons and those yak tails which formed so 
picturesque and indispensable an adjunct of royalty. 

CHIKF CLUBS. 

Beiif^al Club. Established 1827. 

liengal United Service Club. 1‘lslablishcd 1815. 

Royal Calcutta Coif Club. Establisheil 1829. 

Royal Calcutia Turf Club. Established 1861. 
Tollygunge (dub. Established 1895. 

Saturda) Club. 

(ddculla (dub. Established 1907. 

Jodhpur (dul». 

Automobile Association of Bengal. 

Asiatic Society of Benzal, etc. 

GOVERNORS-CEAEHAL OF dTIE PRESIDENCY OF 
FORT WILLTAAI IN BENGAL. 


Mamk. 

Dai k. 

Ki; MARKS. 

Warren llaslinfjts 

. . 1772 

Appointed (Governor. 

>» •> • • 

. . 1774 

Promoted Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

Sir J. Me.lMjorsoii, Baht. 

. . 1785 


Earl (]«>j iinallis 

. . 1786 

(deated Marquis in 1792. 

Sir j oil 11 Shore . 

. . 1793 

Created Baron 'feign mouth 
in 1797. 

jA.-(ieiil. Sir A. (Markc 

. . 1798 

Ollieiatiiig. 

Earl of Moriiiiiulon 

. . 1798 

Grealetl Marquis of Wel- 
lesley ill J799. 

Mari[uis of (loriiwallis . 

. . 1805 

Stvond lime. 

Sir G, 11. Barlow, Bakt. 

. . 1805 


Baron jMiiito 

. . 1807 

Created an Earl in 1813. 

Earl of jMoira 

. . 181.3 

Ciealetl Marquis of 

liastings in 1816. 

Mr. John Adam 

. . 1823 

Onieialing. 

Baron Amherst . 

. . 1823 

Created Earl in 1826. 

Mr. Biillerworth Bay ley 

. . 1828 

Olliciating. 

l.ord Win. H. Cavendish Be 

iiliiu'k 1828 

Promoted Governor General 
of India in 1834. 
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GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA, 

Name. Date. Remarks. 

Lord Wm. II. Cavendish 
Rentinck 1834 

Sir Chas. T. Metcalfe . . . 1835 Afterwards created a 

Baron. 

Baron Auckland .... 1836 Created Lari in 1839. 

Baron Ellenhoroufrh . . . 1842 Afterwards created an Karl. 

Sir H. Ilardinge, k.c.b. . . 1844 Created Viscount in 1846. 

Karl of Dalhousie .... 1848 Created Martjuis in 1849. 

Viscount Canning .... IH.S6 

VICEROYS OF INDIA. 

Name. Date. Remarks. 

Viscount Canning .... 1858 Created Earl in 1859. 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine . 1862 

Maj.-General Sir R. C. Napier 1863 OITiciating. Later created 

Baron Napier of Mag- 
dala. 

Colonel Sir Wm. Denison . . 1863 Officiating. Governor of 

Madras. 

Sir John Lawrence, Bart. . . 1864 Suhsciiuenily created 

Baron. 

Earl of Mayo 1869 Assassinato«l in the Anda* 

mail Islands in 1872. 

Mr, John Strachey . . . 1872 Ollicialing. 

Lord Napier 1872 Officiating. 

Baron Northbrook .... 1872 

Baron Lytton 1876 Subsequently ncated Lari. 

Marquis of Kipon .... 1880 

Earl Dufferin RIb4 Subsequently created Mar- 

quis. 

Marquis of Lansdowne . . 1888 

Earl of Elgin and Kincardine } 1894 

Lord Curaon of Kcdleston . . 1899 

Lord Minto . . . 1905 

Lord Hartlinge .... 1910 Seat of Government 

transferred to Delhi in 
1911. 


Lord Chelmsford .... 1916 
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Visitors to Calcutta must not forget to drop in 
at the 

PICTURE HOUSE 

tlie only place of amusement on Calcutta’s 
leading thoroughfare — CHOWRINGHEE 


TWO CHANGES WEEKLY 

Ifnder the entire control of — 

Mr. E. H. DuGASSE 

Popular Prices — Quality Pictures and Music. 


India’s Foremost Film Exhibitors 
avail themselves of the immense 
advantages offered by the - 

DuCasse Film Service 

the leading Film Renters in India, 
importing the pick of the world’s 
market at big prices and yet charg- 
ing only a 

REASONABLE RENTAL 

Sole Proprietor: 

Mr. E. H. DuCASSE 

2, Marquis Street . • CALCUTTA 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


I NEW 
I HOTEL 

I Jaipur - 

Rajputana 


'J' H I S magnificent 
Hotel occupies the 
finest and healthiest 
locality in Jaipur. 

* « * 

Well known for First 
Class Cuisine and 
Comfort. 


Under European 
Management. 


Charges Moderate. 


T estimonial from 

Major’Genl. L, C, Dunsterville, C,B,, C,SJ. 

“ We have spent two months in the New Hotel 
at Jaipur and I can honestly say that we liave 
never been more comfortable or belter looked 
after. The cleanliness is remarkable and the 
food is very good. 

“The proprietor, T^r. Lalla Ram, spares no 
pains in supervision, and is a very interesting 
man of wide experience. It is a great pleasure 
to me to have made his acquaintance.” 


COOK’S HOTEL COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


ADVKHTISEMENT 


"T JL. 


'pOURISTS while visiting 

Calcutta will find to their 
advantage by paying a visit to 


ramjee 


y So 


ns 


Direct Importers 
of 

High-class Wines, 
Beer and Spirits. 
English, French, 
American Provi- 
sions ; Patent 
Medicines ; Toilet 
E e q u i s i t e s ; 
Cigars, Cigarettes, 
Tobacco ; Tea ; 
Indian Condi- 
ments. 

Rates will be 
found consider- 
ably cheaper than 
any other house. 

All goods are 
supplied under a 
Guarantee. 

Contractors ; — 
Rly. Refreshment 
Rooms, on 
B. & N. W. Ry. 


_ I 

Wine and t 

t 

General I 


Purvey 


ors 


11, Chowringhee 
Road 

CALCUTTA 

Telegraphic Address: 
•Fkamsons” CALCUTTA 


a 
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^OURISTS and Visitors to Calcutta, 
who arc in search of the finest 
examples of - - - - - 

INDIAN ART 
JEWELLERY 

should call and inspect our offerings. 

M. N. DUTT & BROS. 

Manufacturing Jewellers 

B-36, Municipal Market, CALCUTTA 


Livierato’s Egyptian Cigarettes. 


Kitchener Sirdar, per box of 100 

Rs. As. 
..5 4 

Specials, medium „ », 

.. 4 12 

„ small ,. „ 

..4 0 

Samsoun, No. 1 „ 

. . 3 12 

Imperials, large ,, 

..4 0 

„ medium „ 

..3 8 

,, small ,, 

..3 0 

The Club, large 

..3 0 

„ medium „ 

.. 2 12 

Sole Agents : — 

BRUCE BURROWS & 

CO., 


F. 4, Clive Buildings — 8, Clive St., CALCUTTA. 
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THE CENTRAL BANK OF n 
INDIA, LIMITED. 


2 AUTHORISED CAPITAL 

I SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL 
RESERVE FUND 


R8. 1,00,00,000 
„ 1,00,00,000 
„ 49,90,075 
„ 14,00,000 


O 

D 

o 


i 

o 


HEAD OFFICE: BOMBAY. 

Branches : — ^AnirP.sar, Calcutta, Jharia, 
Karachi, Lahore, I^yallpur. 


O 

D 

o 


o 

D 

o 


o 

n 

o 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS — opened and transferred 
free of rbarfse to anv other branch. 3 per cent, per 
annum allowed on daily balances. 

FIXED DEPOSITS — received at 5% per cent, per 
annum for 12 months, and for shorter periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS-- 
allowed on approved securities at favourable rates. 
Government Paner and other securities purchased and 
sold, the custody thereof undertaken and interest and 
dividends realised. 

LONDON AGENTS: — ^Tlie London Joint Ciiy and 
Midland Bank, Ld., No. 5, Threadncedle Street, 
London. 

Banking business of every description undertaken, 
and all possible facilities given to constituents. 

Copy of Rules, etc., may be had on application to 
the Head Office, and at any of the branches. 


O 

D 


S 

e 


Calcutta Branch A. R. DAVAR, 1 1 

2 & 3, CLIVE ROW. Acting Agent. g 
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MILKMAID 

STERILIZED NATURAL MILK 

INVALUABLE IN TROPICAL CLIMATES. 


TRAVELLING 
BY MOTOR, 
IN THE TRAIN, 
AND ON 
BOARDSHIP 



IN THE HOME, 
HOTEL, 
CHUMMERY 
AND 

OFFICE MESS 


IT IS INDISPENSABLE 

Obtainable from all Stores and Dealers throughout India. 

Nestle & Anglo-Swiss Condeosed Milk Co., Calcutta. 


"puiviin mnunDRi sgovn < ointii mc." 

By CLAIRE SCOTT. PRICE RUPEE ONE. 

ALL BOOKSEIXERS. 

Some Pre»» Revieivu : — 

Uadw Timet *•>-" I. ■ collection of short stories from a pen of 
a clever authoress. In so excellent a collection, it is invidious 
to particularise. Personally liked best, * A Prisoner of 
War,* which is hxoadlj farcical, and ‘ The Elephant-headed 
God,' which has a* touch of the supernatural. The yoliimo is 
dedicated to the late ComnMtndcr Walter Scott, R. N., of 
H. M. S. * Good Hope.* *’ 

** Madras Mail ** : — “ Vivacity and charm are the characteristics of 
Mrs. Scott's work. At times, too, she draws with excellent 
effect upon the bizarre and the supernaturol. All the stories 
well repay perusal. Perhaps that which tells of the strange 
adventure of an English Officer in Milan shows the highest 
finish." 

" The Englishman " : — " The first story is of an An/jic, who came 

back wounded to an old castle The book will 

he found entertaining." 
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T^E PREMIER THEATRE IN THE PREMIER CITY IN ASIA- 
RRIGIIT SIHIWS ALL THE YExVR ROUND, 

Hal/ Owner & Diffirtor • MAURICE E- IIANDMAN, 

, , IIANDMAN VARIETIES, IJMITEO. 

Secretary & General Manager * , LE>V MARLS. 
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INDIAN INDUSTRY 
INDIAN LABOUR 
INDIAN RAW PRODUCTS 


ACIDS OR AMMONIA 

TANNIN AND TEXTILE 
CHEMICALS 

CAUSTIC SODA 
YELLOW PRUSSIATE 
POTASSIUM BICHROMATE 


Enquire ^of their Agents 

S. C. DAS ^ CO. 

4, SUKEA LANE 
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CENTRAL SITUATION. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES. 


I TERMS . . 

I MODERATE 

ij:*: Every facility 
a ff o r d e d to 
Visitors to 
see' the many 
famous sights. 


Conveyances- 

MOTORS 


TONGAS 


ELEPHANTS 

SADDLE 

HORSES 


NOWROJI JAMSETJI 

Proprietor 
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